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THE RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M.P. 


The distinguished English writer who is to visit the United States in September 
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The March of Events 


HERE are two kinds of public men— 
those who are parts of political ma- 
chines, and those who are not. Most 

presidential candidates in recent times have 
been machine-men. They were either prod- 
ucts of machines, or they constructed 
machines and depended on them. Such were 
Tilden and Hayes, Garfield and Hancock, 
Blaine, Harrison, McKinley, and _ Bryan. 
This is not the same as to say that these were 
abject men or bad men. But, if they were no 
worse than their parties, they were no better. 
They were instruments of their parties—most 
of them obedient instruments. Tilden was a 
strong personality, with an independent qual- 
ity; McKinley, especially after his second 
election, impressed his own conciliatory per- 
sonality on his party; and Bryan stood for a 
more radical body of follies than his party, 
and he made his party follow him. All these 
men, nevertheless, were machine-men either 
because they were put forward by machines, 
or because they worked obediently as parts of 
machines. 

Mr. Cleveland is of the other class. He 
won and lost and won on his own merits and 
by his own peculiarities. He never was a 
machine-man. He was constantly offending 
his party and its managers; and, when they 
found him agreeable, it was because they 
came to him, and not because he went to them. 

Now the peculiarity of this year’s cam- 
paign is, that neither candidate for the presi- 
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dency is a machine-man. Each, in a way, 
stands out above his party. Each has forced 
his party to do what its managers would not 
have done of their own motion. Mr. Roose- 
velt won his leadership not by winning the 
leaders of his party, but by winning the peo- 
ple, and thereby forcing the leaders to support 
him. Mr. Parker was nominated because of 
his “‘availability,’’ but he forced the nomina- 
ting convention to take him on his own terms. 
There is a quality of personal independence in 
these men that separates them from all other 
recent candidates for the presidency except 
Mr. Cleveland. 

For the first time in many a year, both can- 
didates represent the best that their parties 
stand for. They are both better and_stronger 
than their party managers have been. Neither 
will bring any danger to our institutions, ta 
our national policies, to our political life, or tu 
our industrial activity. 


MR. PARKER’S “‘ TRICK’? AND MR. ROOSEVELT’S 
““UNSAFENESS ”’ 


: is, then, the silliest folly to talk about 

the “‘trick’’ played by Mr. Parker, as if 
his famous telegram were a part of a theatrical 
programme, and. not the sincere act of an 
honest and courageous man. Not only is this 
silly and foolish. It is unjust and despicable. 
This is the groveling view of the basest par- 
tisanship. There could be nothing lower 
except the cry of ‘“‘unsafeness” that is made 








MAJOR-GENERAL KUROKI, IN COMMAND OF THE SECOND DIVISION OF THE JAPANESE 
ARMY IN MANCHURIA 


General Kuroki is the son of a Polish nobleman by his Japanese wife, and his activity in the war is in keeping with a vow 
said to have been made to his dying father to avenge the wrongs of Poland 
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THE REV. RANDALL THOMAS DAVIDSON, ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


The Archbishop will attend the General Convention of the Episcopal Church of the United States at Boston in October 
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against Mr. Roosevelt, whose three-years’ 
administration has demonstrated—if ever 
actions showed forth the qualities of any 
man—that he can be trusted to do the 
most delicate and difficult tasks with a 
prudence as great as his energy—can be 
trusted to do things, mind you; for the sum 
total of the dishonorable criticism that is made 
of him means that a “prudent”? man would 
have done nothing in many a delicate and 
difficult time when Mr. Roosevelt showed the 
courage of action. The worst form of coward- 
ice is to do nothing when there is a risk in 
action. As Mr. Parker’s offense is an instinc- 
tive courage in making his convictions known, 
so Mr. Roosevelt’s offense is his instinctive 
activity when a public duty presents itself. 
The moral level of these men is the level of the 
aspiration and ambition of the people; and it 
is immeasurably higher than the level of the 
professional partisan and the professional 
critic. These latter make the noise; but, for 
once at least, the saner and quieter public has 
candidates that the ‘‘professionals’’ cannot 
control. The campaign, therefore, seems 
likely to be a campaign of apparent “‘indif- 
ference,’ which is the politicians’ word for 
decency; and men may, for once, vote accord- 
ing to their party doctrines and personal tem- 
peraments. Nobody’s vote is needed ‘‘to 
save the country.” 


CANDIDATES BETTER THAN THEIR PARTIES 


HE independent character of both presi- 
dential nominees has a deep and cheer- 
ful significance. It is easy to prove, as aca- 
demic students of our politics are never weary 
of proving, that our system of government by 
parties has defeated the aim of a democracy ; 
that the people have no voice in government ; 
that machines, controlled by a few professional 
politicians and by selfish “‘interests,”’ select 
our rulers, determine our policies, enact our 
laws, and rule us as they will. Who has not 
read, time and time again, apparently con- 
clusive arguments that the best impulses 
and aspirations of the people can now find no 
expression in political life? 

Yet—and not by mere accident, either— 
the .trust-nurtured, money-fed, extravagant 
Republican party has as its candidate and 
leader a man of courageous integrity, un- 
touched by greed, who has devoted his whole 
life to the impartial enforcement of law and 
to a scornful disregard of classes and ‘“‘inter- 
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ests’’—a man who has given a new impulse in 
maniiness to the youth of the nation; and the 
flabby, always complaining and compromising 
Democratic party, which the nation spurned 
for eight years because of its dishonest finan- 
cial programme, has as its nominee a man who 
instinctively declined even to seem to be put 
in a compromising relation to this old dis- 
honesty—scrupulous, high-minded, with a will 
of his own, of firm opinions, and of long 
judicial experience. | 

The voice and the conscience of the people 
do make themselves known in politics, if not 
habitually, at least at sufficiently short inter- 
vals to show that the machines and the selfish 
“interests”’ do not wholly rule us. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE ONCE MORE 


HE nomination of Mr. Folk as the 
Democratic candidate for Governor of 
Missouri is another triumph of the people 
over a machine. He resolutely did his duty 
as prosecuting attorney in convicting political 
‘“boodlers,’’ and this activity sums up his 
whole public career. But he showed the qual- 
ities that the people most admire—cleanness 
and courage. The corrupt machine of his 
own party was obliged to accept him. His 
nomination means election, not only because 
Missouri is a Democratic State, but because 
many independent men who usually vote for 
Republican candidates will vote for a man of 
this quality. 

But the Democratic machine in Missouri 
made nominations for some of the minor State 
offices that are of its own kind. They, too, 
will be elected; and the aim of the corrupt 
element of the party will be to hamper Mr. 
Folk, when he becomes Governor, by a Legis- 
lature containing many corrupt men and 
many tools of corrupt men. He may be 
trusted to meet these difficulties successfully 
when they come. But, even if his term of 
office turn out less fruitful of definite reforms 
than he would like, the moral value of his vic- 
tory is the same. Thus courageous men rise 
in our democracy (and the people rise to sup- 
port them) at least often enough to remind the 
organized enemies of popular government that 
they are not our permanent masters. 

THE DEMOCRATIC TASK 
HE accompanying political map of the 
last presidential election and the fol- 
lowing table show the States that were 
carried by McKinley and those that were 
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DEMOCRATIC STATES (i) {00 
STATES WITH NO VOTE ( ?) 

The figures indicate the 
Electoral Votes that will be 
cast by each State at the 
next election. 
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THE ACTUAL TASK OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY IN THE COMING ELECTION IS TO HOLD THE STATES THAT 


WERE DEMOCRATIC IN 1900 AND TO CARRY ENOUGH OF THE OTHER STATES TO AGGREGATE SEVENTY-FOUR 


ELECTORAL VOTES 


1900 were fewer than will be cast this year, 
because the reapportionment, made after the 
census of 1900, gave most of the States addi- 
tional representatives in Congress, and, there- 
fore, additional votes in the electoral college.) 
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If, therefore, all the McKinley States of 
1900 should be Roosevelt States this year, 
Mr. Roosevelt would receive 311 votes in the 
electoral college and Mr Parker 165. But 
Mr. Parker will carry some States that Mr. 
Bryan did not carry. The list of States that 
one side or the other regards as doubtful are: 


DouBTFUL STATES 


California . . . .10 New Jersey... . 12 
Gonnecticut. . . . 7 New Yorky... -.. 4: / 36 
Delaware .. . . 3 West'Virginia . .. 7 
Indiana . . . . 415 Wisconsin Me 
Maryland... . 8 “114 

Mr. Cleveland carried all these doubtful 


States in 1892, as well as Illinois, North 
Dakota, and a part of the electoral votes of 
Michigan and Ohio. 

To win the election, Mr. Parker must 
receive seventy-four votes from States that 
were McKinley States in 1900. The follow- 
ing, added to the South, would elect him: 


Connecticut 
Indiana 


New York 
New Jersey 


and any other State, say West Virginia or 


Maryland. 
Or, the following would elect him: 
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Delaware West Virginia 


Maryland 


New York 
Indiana 
and any other State. 

The meaning of all this is that Mr. Parker 
must carry both New York and Indiana and 
several other States as well. In other words, 
he can be elected only by a strong Demo- 
cratic ‘‘tidal wave,’ such as swept the coun- 
try for Mr. Cleveland in 1892. If Mr. 
Roosevelt should be beaten, the vote would 
show a very strong adverse feeling to the 
administration, as the vote did that was 
cast against Mr. Harrison in 1892. 


THE DECISIVE FORCES OF THE CAMPAIGN 


HE principal battle-grounds of the 
campaign will, of course, be New 
York and Indiana. In five out of eight of 
the last presidential elections, both these 
States voted Republican. They voted Demo- 
cratic in 1876, 1884, and 1892. In other 
words, they were won by Tilden, and by 
Cleveland at his first and his third candida- 
cies. They both voted against Hancock 
(1880), Cleveland (1888), and Bryan (1896 
and 1900). To win the presidency, Mr. 
Parker must carry them both. These, with 
the Solid South, will give him electoral votes, 
thus: 
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Since 239 votes are necessary to elect, he 
would still lack 34 votes. 

Minor battle-grounds will be New Jersey, 
Connecticut, Maryland, and West Virginia. 
These States cast votes as follows: 
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Mr. Parker, therefore, to win the election, 
must carry, not only New York and Indiana, 
but this whole group of four smaller doubtful 
States as well, or other States that cast at 
least thirty-four votes. The burden of the 
campaign, therefore, is on the Democrats. 
They will be obliged to make wholesale 
changes in the votes cast at the last two 
presidential elections. Of course, both par- 
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ties had their ‘‘practical eyes” on these 
doubtful States when they nominated Mr. 
Parker, Mr. Fairbanks, and Mr. Davis, and 
when Mr. Taggart, the Democratic ‘‘vote- 
getter,” of Indiana, was made Chairman of 
the Democratic committee. In geographical 
strategy, therefore, the parties have been 
equally alert. 

Regarding vice-presidential candidates, also, 
honors are nearly enough easy to forbid 
sharp dispute. Mr. Fairbanks is in the very 
prime of life, and is a successful man-of- 
affairs—a lawyer by profession who became 
rich primarily by his railroad associations. 
Mr. Davis is a more striking figure, and also 
a man of fortune; but he is too old for very 
active duties. 

Regarding what may fairly be called the 
normal party vote, the Republicans have 
the advantage because they are “‘in.”’ 

Regarding the chief doctrinal difference 
between them—protection, or a tariff for 
revenue only—the Democratic doctrine has 
apparently lost favor since the income-tax 
of the Wilson bill was declared unconstitu- 
tional. There is no such active and wide- 
spread demand for tariff-reform now as there 
was during Mr. Cleveland’s last campaign. 

The decisive forces at work will not be 
geographical, nor doctrinal, nor even the 
effect of good campaign management; but 
the decisive forces will be these—on one side, 
the personality of Mr. Roosevelt, and on the 
other side the taint of Bryanism that the 
Democratic party may yet be thought to 
have. If you could answer these two ques- 
tions, you could foretell the result: (1) 
Whether ‘‘fear’’ of Mr. Roosevelt will repel 
any considerable number of Republicans, in 
New York and Indiana—which seems doubt- 
ful; and (2) whether the Democratic party 
has regained the confidence of the Gold 
Democrats and of independent Republicans, 
who represent the dissatisfied element of 
their party. The answer to this question 
cannot be even intelligently guessed at. 


FOREIGN OPINION OF THE PRESIDENTIAL 
CONTEST 


T is interesting to know that the best 
foreign opinion, especially English opin- 
ion, of both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Parker 
coincides with the opinion held by calm men 
in our own country whose partisanship 
has not run away with their good judgment. 


























THE EDITORIAL INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPERS 


The manly character of the President and 
the emphasis that he has put on American 
manliness, and especially the vigor that he 
has infused into our government, have made 
a profound impression abroad, and given us 
an international standing that we had lacked 
for many a year. 

In a recent article about Mr. Parker and 
his nomination, the London Spectator said: 


“‘The difference between a party which is fight- 
ing for a leader at the bidding of its managers and 
one fighting for a leader whom it perfectly trusts 
itself, must tell heavily at the polls. 

“The fight will now be a serious one. Most Eng- 
lishmen, we fancy, are inclined to believe that Mr. 
Roosevelt’s election is a foregone conclusion. They 
think that he represents the tendencies of modern 
America, and that his record as a soldier, his per- 
sonal magnetism, and his desire to make of the 
Union one of the recognized Great Powers of the 
world would carry his election, even if his pro- 
gramme were less popular. They are probably 
right, for the younger generation is always the 
more active; and the younger generation, in the 
main, approves of Mr. Roosevelt. Nevertheless, 
as we have said, the contest will be serious. There 
are great masses of conservatives in America, who 
have a certain dread of the development of Presi- 
dential power, who detest the idea of holding any 
positions outside the two Americas and the Carib- 
bean Sea, and who, to speak plainly, look with 
apprehension on any policy which is not a little 
humdrum. They do not, they say, distrust Mr. 
Roosevelt, but they distrust his possible tendencies. 
Then there is a strong and increasing feeling among 
the freeholders that the growth of Protection, and 
with it the tendency to accumulate wealth in a few 
hands, threatens their own prosperity, and must 
be arrested if they are still to enjoy the moderate 
comfort on which they pride themselves as some- 
thing which the agricultural classes of Europe have 
never reached. Their numbers are sufficient to 
make the Republican managers very anxious, and 
to make of the contest one of the most interesting 
that has ever been fought within the Union. 

‘‘We cannot, as onlookers, but feel a sensation 
of pride and pleasure that, in the coming election, 
both candidates will be men who have broken 
through the elaborate network with which politicians 
endeavor to strangle the independence of the great 
servants of the people. Whichever party prevails, 
it will at least be represented by a man, and not by 
a clerk of the great ‘bosses.’”’ 


And the London Times: 


“The essential significance of Justice Parker's 
action is that it restores his party to the moral level 
from which it had descended. From this side of 


the Atlantic, we can view the great political con- 
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test of our kinsmen without partisanship. It was 
impossible, of course, that Englishmen should not 
feel admiration for the genius and energy of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and respect for the ascendency of 
the Republican party, whose brilliant record in 
external policy was set forth in the address by Mr. 
Hay at Jackson [Mich.]. For the rest, we are 
conscious of nothing but a feeling of satisfaction 
that the Democratic party has put itself right with 
its countrymen and with the world. We are now 
assured that, whichever side is victorious, the 
presidency will be filled by a statesman of courage, 
candor, and high principle.” 


THE EDITORIAL INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPERS 


NUMBER of prominent newspapers 


that supported Mr. McKinley four 
years ago now support Mr. Parker. Among 


them are the Times, the Evening Post, the 
World, the Herald, the Staats-Zeitung, and 
the Brooklyn Eagle, in New York City alone. 
Some of these are old Democratic papers that 
balked at Bryanism. Others are more inde- 
pendent papers that are out of sympathy 
with Mr. Roosevelt’s temperament. 

t is an interesting speculation what in- 
fluence newspaper editorials have in a 
political campaign. The daily repetition of 
arguments and opinions surely fixes these 
arguments and opinions in the minds of those 
who accept them; but editorials are written 
on the theory that they also help men make 
up their minds—that they carry conviction 
to those who have been undecided or even 
hostile. But, once in a while, this notion 
receives a rude shock. There was, for in- 
stance, a municipal campaign a few years 
ago in San Francisco, and the candidate for 
mayor who was opposed by every newspaper 
in the city was elected. The late Mayor 
Jones, of Toledo, likewise was elected against 
the opposition of every newspaper in that 
city. In one campaign, no newspaper even 
printed his name. During the last cam- 
paign in New York City, every important 
newspaper but the Journal published daily 
arguments for Mr. Low’s reélection, and he 
was beaten. 

These facts, as far as they go, indicate that 
editorial influence is not a primary factor in 
some campaigns. And you seldom hear a 
man confess that an editorial has changed 
his opinion about a political subject or about 
a candidate for office. In fact, it is probable 
that few men read editorials, except those 
that repeat or confirm their own opinions; 
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or, if they do read others, they regard them 
as ‘‘professional” pleas for the other side. 
Editorials, doubtless, formulate and hold to- 
gether and strengthen the opinions of men 
who have already accepted the doctrines that 
they explain; and thus they help to make 
public opinion compact. But it seems doubt- 
ful whether they change men’s minds about 
political subjects. 

And there are reasons to support this con- 
jecture. The impersonal nature of editorial 
writing is one reason. When it was known 
(or was thought) that Horace Greeley him- 
self wrote an editorial in the New York 
Tribune, or Samuel Bowles in the Springfield 
Republican, these editorials were received 
as the sincere expressions of opinions and 
convictions. One man was writing to an- 
other man, and the man who read felt that 
he knew the man who wrote, and he knew 
that the man who wrote expressed his per- 
sonal convictions. Now, the readers of edi- 
torials do not know the writers of them. 
These writers may be, and many of them are, 
very able and sincere men; but others are 
what Henry George called ‘‘literary opera- 
tives,’’ employed to write ‘‘in harmony with 
the policy of the paper.”” This kind of em- 
ployment and this kind of service are doubt- 
less necessary—certainly inevitable; for 
there could hardly be a return to the method 
of an earlier period in newspaper develop- 
ment. The obtrusion of an individual in the 
editorial work of a daily paper would now be 
distasteful to the public; for conditions have 
changed. But one of the penalties of the 
better commercial organization of the news- 
papers is the loss of editorial influence. It 
is doubtful whether they can ever again con- 
vince men, on political subjects, by editorial 
argument and appeal. 

Reports of facts and of the arguments and 
convictions of well-known men affect public 
opinion; but the voice of an ‘editorial pol- 
icy” is impersonal, vague, and unconvincing 
to those that do not already accept the body 
of doctrine set forth. 

But, after all, he would be a bold man who 
should write dogmatically on a subject that 
is a subject of conjecture. And the larger 
inquiry—what does shape political opinion ?— 
is obscure and difficult. Large fundamental 
moral forces—forces that every man of char- 
acter can feel, and that do not need the help 
of argument—play a larger part than all 
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campaign material and activity. The peo- 
ple felt the essential wrongness of free silver, 
and Mr. Bryan was defeated. They felt 
the courageous earnestness of Mr. Cleveland 
in his last campaign, and the disagreeable 
entanglements of Mr. Blaine in the first 
Cleveland campaign; and these instinctive 
moral judgments counted for more than ar- 
guments and epigrams, editorial or verbal. 


RATIONAL TREATMENT OF THE SALOON 


VERY important experiment was 

begun in New York City the other 
day toward the rationalization of the saloon. 
A liquor-shop on a crowded down-town street 
has been equipped and opened under the 
ownership of a company which includes 
some of the most public-spirited and philan- 
thropic men in the city, and, at the ceremony 
of its formal opening, Bishop Potter, of New 
York, made a commendatory address. The 
aim of the promoters is to conduct the 
saloon honestly—to give pure drinks at a 
fair price—to take away from the business 
the motive of large private gain (they will try 
to pay 5 per cent. on the investment), and to 
conduct the saloon without selling liquors to 
minors or drunken men. In a front room 
there is a soda-fountain to which women will 
be admitted, but no woman will be admitted 
to the bar-room. 

This is an effort to apply the general 
principle that has been worked out in England, 
where an association, under the leadership of 
Earl Grey, has bought many inns and 
conducts them decently and honestly. The 
fundamental idea is that, since the saloon 
cannot possibly be got rid of in New York, 
the wisest course to pursue is to conduct it 
honestly, and to dissuciate it from crime— 
to make it a resort of the better class of those 
that drink, and not of the lowest class. 
There is a world of good sense in this experi- 
ment, as the zealous abuse that has been 
heaped on Bishop Potter for making an 
address at its opening suggests. 

If all saloons were owned and conducted by 
honest men, they would at least cease to be 
the haunts of criminals, and they would be- 
come clubs for the better class of their patrons. 


THE LARGER FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO 


HE recently published census-bulletin 
on the Negroes in the United States. 
which brings together the most accurate 























INTERIOR MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


physical information about them, contains 
no surprises; but it gives refutation to all 
the wild notions about the future and the 
tendency of the race that even yet find 
sensational publicity at times. 

In the continental United States, in 1890, 
there were 8,800,000 Negroes. Nine-tenths 
of them live in the old slave States. There 
has, therefore, been no such relatively large 
movement to the North as it has sometimes 
been supposed there was. Over the whole 
larger area of the old free territory of the 
country—North, East, and West—there are 
scattered only one-tenth of the colored popu- 
lation. The Negro, outside the South, there- 
fore, practically plays no part in American 
life, industrially, socially, or politically, ex- 
cept in a few cities, especially Washington 
and Philadelphia. 

In South Carolina and Mississippi, the 
blacks outnumber the whites; in Georgia 
and Louisiana, the two races are practically 
equal in number. The centre of the black 
population is in northeastern Alabama; and 
it will remain somewhere in this region for a 
very long time. Unlike the whites, they 
do not go in large numbers to Texas or to 
other parts of the Southwest. 

In spite of the coming of the Negroes to 
northern cities, seventy-seven per cent. of 
them live in the country. (Only fifty-seven 
per cent. of the white population is rural.) 
The black man’s habitat, his problem, and 
his destiny are therefore rural. It is as a 
tiller of the soil that he is primarily to be 
considered and trained. 

The rate of increase is lower than it was 
under slavery, and considerably lower than 
the increase of the whites. Between 1890 
and 1900 the blacks increased sixteen per 
cent. in the country and nearly twenty-two 
per cent. in the cities. The whites increased 
in the country nearly three times as fast. 
The estimated death-rate of the blacks is 
thirty-four per thousand. The white death- 
rate is seventeen per thousand. While, there- 
fore, the black population increases at a 
slower rate than the white, it steadily in- 
creases. The estimate—it is only an estimate 
—made in this bulletin, of the proportion of 
mulattoes to blacks, is from eleven to sixteen 
per cent. 

A rapid increase in land-ownership is shown, 
and a rapid decrease in illiteracy. 

The proper conception of the Negro, in the 
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mass, therefore, is of him as a tiller of the soil 
in the southern States, where he is coming to 
own more and more land; of an African of 
unmixed blood; of a race yet ignorant of 
sanitary or social laws, and of right living— 
an ignorance that keeps his steady race- 
increase lower than the increase of the whites. 
Those that dwell in cities, those that come 
North, those that are of mixed blood, are a 
small minority. 


INTERIOR MOVEMENTS OF POPULATION 


A” interesting study of the inland 
streams of migration is presented in 
Mr. Friedman’s article—one stream to Okla- 
homa, another to the Southwest, and a third 
to the Northwest—all drawn by more pro- 
ductive and cheaper land. Although our 
frontier has disappeared, new settlers respond 
to the activity of the railroads. The love of 
wandering is in the blood—the impulse to 
try new fields. 

But there is another movement of our popu- 
lation that has a sounder economic reason 
than any of these—the movement to some 
of the southern States. Rice-culture in 
Louisiana has attracted men from more 
densely settled northern States, just as (in 
a more limited way) fruit-culture has at- 
tracted them to Georgia and Florida. But 
these are small migrations, after all. The 
interesting question is whether there is 
likely to be a large movement of population 
to the South. 

There is plenty of fertile and cheap land 
there—perhaps better cheap land than can 
be found anywhere else in the Union. But 
labor is cheap, also, and this is the fact that 
has hitherto deterred immigration. The 
men that move in large fmasses are not em- 
ployers, but laborers, and they go where 
wages are highest. Low wages repel more 
than cheap land attracts. There are now 
twice as many natives of the South living 
in other States as there are natives of other 
States living in the South. 

But there are hopeful signs that the rap- 
idly increasing industrial activity and wealth 
of the South may cause this tide to turn. 
With constantly improving railroad facilities 
and with the building of better country roads, 
farmers will have more profitable markets. 
Better methods of cotton-culture and a 
higher price for cotton call for more labor 
(though much of this must be cheap labor). 
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The manufacturing industries of many kinds 
in the towns, too, make a demand for an in- 
creased number of workingmen. But the 
great movement of population southward 
will be caused by the better rewards of agri- 
culture there. And there is no more cheer- 
ful fact than the rapidity with which better 
methods are coming into use. 


A SIGNIFICANT CHANGE OF THOUGHT 


HE eighth international geographical 
congress, which is to meet at Washing- 

ton this month to visit Philadelphia, New 
York, Niagara Falls, and Chicago, to hold 
sessions also in St. Louis at the World’s Fair, 
and to make an excursion to the Grand Canyon 
in Arizona, calls to mind a very healthful 
tendency of American teaching and thought. 
It was only a little while ago when geography 
meant to us only an elementary routine study 
of a few commonplace facts fit for children in 
elementary schools. The perfunctory way in 
which the whole subject was treated in our 
educational life, in our popular literature, and 
even in our scientific studies, was a striking 
indication of the remoteness of our thought 
from things close about us. For generations 
we paid more attention to infant baptism than 
to geography. But now explorers have made 
the subject interesting; learned men have 
dignified it; it is taught in our universities 
under a variety of more or less new names; 
text-books are used in the lower schools that 
have been rationally compiled; and, best of 
all, children are taught to have an interest in 
the earth by study out-of-doors. Such a 
change of mental attitude strikes deep and 
reaches far. There are few incidents more 
significant than a well-attended geographical 
congress, including many teachers of schools 
of all grades, traveling over most of our con- 
tinent, listening to interesting discussions, and 
visiting natural scenery. A generation or 
two ago men and women met to hold religious 
camp-meetings, and men met for political rea- 
sons; but a geographical congress, if it could 
have met at all, would have provoked ridicule. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA AND ITS 
PRESIDENT 

HE University of Virginia, when it 

was founded by Thomas Jefferson, 

was by far the most liberal institution of 

learning in our country. While our other 

colleges were all under narrower ecclesiasti- 
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cal and intellectual control, it had at the be- 
ginning the spirit of free inquiry that now 
distinguishes the best of them. In this es- 
sential glory of a great institution it clearly 
had leadership in the United States. In its 
organization, too, it anticipated the develop- 
ment of the “elective” system. Every de- 
partment of study has, from the beginning, 
been a separate “‘school,” every school gives a 
diploma of its own, and the required number 
of these diplomas gives the several academic 
degrees. 

But, in spite of the liberal intellectual 
spirit in which the institution was founded 
and the thorough academic work done there, 
the university is yet undeveloped in many 
of its departments; and, though it has 
continued to be the most famous school in 
the South, it has had only a niggardly 
support from the State, and it has not 
drawn many teachers or students from 
other sections of the country, nor had any 
considerable influence on other sections. It 
has remained local and provincial and poor 
during the expansive period in which nearly 
all our other universities have broadened 
their spirit and become national, and have 
secured money for modern equipment. Dur- 
ing this period of poverty and isolation and 
too exclusive devotion to traditions, it kept 
its anomalous plan of organization, whereby 
it had no president and, consequently, no 
adequate administrative head. 

But the Legislature, a year or two ago, 
provided for the election of a president, and 
Dr. Edwin A. Alderman, the president of 
Tulane University, has been chosen for this 
new post. Just entering the prime of life, 
but already having won success as the head 
of two southern colleges of serious aim and 
good achievement, a practical man with the 
scholar’s temperament, a Southerner with 
an instinctive reverence for traditions, but 
a modern man of liberal thought and of un- 
common social gifts and graces, he has an 
opportunity to continue a great piece of con- 
structive work where Jefferson left it off. 
It was Jefferson’s plan to make the university 
the crown of a universal public-school sys- 
tem. Dr. Alderman began his career as a 
teacher in the public schools of North Caro- 
lina, and he has given the full force of his 
own work and influence to the building up 
of public-school education. 

The arrested development and the re- 
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stricted influence of the University of Vir- 
ginia were caused by isolation and other 
misfortunes that are now happily passing. 
Virginia is a new Virginia in its educational 
spirit. If it prove itself a new Virginia in 
its financial liberality to its historic school, 
the university may become, as it would have 
become if Jefferson’s plan had been carried 
out, a liberalizing national influence, as well 
as a home of sound scholarship. 


THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH ATTITUDE TO 
SPORTS 


HE recent meeting in London of 
athletes representing the great Eng- 
lish and American universities and the tem- 
per in which the victory of the Americans 
was received show how pleasant are the 
relations between the two nations, and how 
helpful in the promotion of this feeling are the 
friendly rivalries of sport. There was an 
enormous crowd of spectators, including 
many distinguished personages; and there 
was a hearty welcome everywhere to the 
Americans. But there is an interesting dif- 
erence in the ways in which our young men 
and the young Englishmen enter such con- 
tests. The Americans give to their prepa- 
ration a complete devotion and absorption. 
To the very hour of the contest, they remain 
under strict training and subjection to their 
athletic masters. In England, this provokes 
the cry of professionalism. Not long ago, 
a rowing crew from one of the American 
universities arrived at Henley to take part 
in the regatta there. With the most hos- 
pitable intentions, the town authorities, as 
well as the English rowing-clubs, arranged 
a series of festivities for their entertainment 
before the race. And they were greatly as- 
tonished to hear that the trainer of the Ameri- 
cans had forbidden them to accept such hos- 
pitalities before the race and had shut them 
up in strict confinement in their training- 
quarters till the race was over. This did vio- 
lence to the idea, current in England, that an 
amateur is a gentleman who makes no great 
change in his daily habits because of a con- 
test, but goes down to the water’s edge at the 
appointed time, takes off his coat, and does 
his best. 

The same difference marks all sports in 
the two countries. Cricket can be played 
by gentlemen who do not give it their whole 
time, and who do not need any unusual mus- 


cular strength or the expertness of constant 
training. Therefore, the game is popular in 
England; but most American young men 
regard it as unsatisfactory, because it does 
not develop endurance or strength, as base- 
ball does, for instance. This difference of 
attitudes to the sports runs far through the 
life of the two nations, and reveals an inter- 
esting divergence of the American character 
from the British. 


A NEW CHAPTER IN MILITARY HISTORY 


FTER the battle of the Yalu, the 
steady and almost uninterrupted 
march of the Japanese armies is one of the 
most remarkable military achievements cer- 
tainly in modern times and perhaps in all 
military history. The general route of each 
army and of the several important divisions 
of the several armies under the Japanese 
generals is indicated on the accompanying 
map. The plan of campaign was made out 
fully in advance. There seems to have been 
no deviation from it. 

They drove the Russian troops from the 
Yalu, and, by skilfully taking advantage of 
their opportunities, cut General Kuropatkin 
off from Port Arthur, and drove him back 
along the railway toward Harbin, which is be- 
yond the borders of Manchuria proper. The 
remarkable thing about the campaign was the 
intelligent, careful, slow-going way in which 
it was conducted. The Japanese armies 
moved forward without a hitch, as if they 
had been a kind of intelligent clockwork, 
forcing the incompetent Russian generals 
before them. No such campaign was ever 
seen before. It lacked individual _ bril- 
liancy of achievement, and was the more 
brilliant for that reason; and it showed a 
perfect understanding between. the com- 
manders. While everything on the Japanese 
side was orderly and intelligent, the Russian 
forces presented a picture of stupidly brave 
men, led by incompetent officers, who not 
only had no prearranged plan of campaign, 
but worked at cross-purposes. 

After the Battle of the Yalu, near Wiju, 
the Japanese army advanced to Fengwang- 
cheng, where it separated into two divisions, 
General Kuroki taking the northern road 
that leads to Liaoyang, and General Nishi 
the road farther to the west, toward Haicheng. 
After Port Arthur had been effectively sur- 
rounded, General Oku separated his troops 
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MAP SHOWING HOW THE JAPANESE TROOPS DROVE THE RUSSIANS BACK AND ENVELOPED 
KUROPATKIN’S ARMY 


The black arrows show the general direction of the advance of the Japanese as they converged from three sides on the Russian lines and 


gradually drove them back from the Liao Tung Peninsula. 


from the investing force and worked up the 
railroad northward toward Haicheng. An- 
other army, under General Nodzu, advanced 
from Takushan, on the Bay of Korea, north- 
ward toward Haicheng, between the columns 
commanded by Nishi and Oku, thus prevent- 
ing them from being attacked on the flank 
by the Russians. After the taking of New- 


chwang and Yingkow, its port, a fifth army 
was landed at Yingkow, which advanced 


In the south the Japanese army surrounded Port Arthur 


along the west side of the railroad, effectually 
preventing the Russians from falling back 
toward the Liao River. The Russian troops, 
which had been steadily driven back by the 
uniformly victorious advance of the Japanese 
armies, were thus shut in on three sides. 
The outside world does not yet know the 
relative merits of the several Japanese com- 
manders. Every one seems equally efficient. 
The marvelous thing is that they worked 
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together without any apparent change of 
plan, even in detail; everything was arranged 
beforehand; every contingency successfully 
provided for; every movement, even the 
fighting of great battles, made as a matter 
of course. This is a new chapter in military 
history. 


JAPAN’S STATEMENT OF HER ATTITUDE TO 
WESTERN CIVILIZATION 


INCE Russian explanations of the war 
and Russian despatches from the field 
have been discredited, we have read little 
about the yellow peril; and forgotten, too, 
is the danger to civilization that, it was 
said, a Japanese victory would bring. The 
truth is, the world does not believe that any 
danger to civilization would follow a victory 
by Japan. But the continued talk of a 
yellow peril, during the early months of the 
war, provoked from the Japanese Prime- 
Minister, Count Katsura, a very remarkable 
and convincing statement of Japan’s motives; 
and this statement was given to the world 
through an American missionary in Japan, 
the Rev. W. Imbrie. 

The struggle, the Prime-Minister went on 
to say, had nothing to do with race or with 
religion, but it was waged ‘‘in the interest 
of justice, humanity, and of the commerce 
and civilization of the world.”” He explained 
the pains that Japan has taken to conduct 
the war humanely, and said that the followers 
of every religion and of every nationality 
were specifically informed that it was a war 
strictly ‘‘between State and State,’ and that 
individuals of any nationality should be free 
from annoyance so long as they attended 
peacefully to their business, and that there 
should be no anti-foreign feeling encouraged. 
Christianity is openly preached in every con- 
siderable town in Japan, and there is freedom 
of conscience everywhere. 

The fear lest Japan, in the pride ie military 
strength, should at last turn against western 
civilization, was discussed by the Prime- 
Minister. He recalled the fact that the 
Japanese have adopted not only the mechani- 
cal and military methods of the West, but 
an educational system, laws, a judicial sys- 
tem, and a constitution all modeled on west- 
ern experience and ideas. ‘‘Should Japan 
ever become the leader of the Orient, her 
influence will be exercised to turn her neigh- 
bors’ feet into the path she has herself irrevo- 


cably chosen—the path of close community 
with the Occident.” 

At a meeting of representatives of all the 
principal educational institutions in the Em- 
pire, held in Tokio, resolutions were adopted 
declaring that— 

“We confirm the statement that Japan 
has not entered the present struggle for ag- 
grandizement or conquest, but has been 
forced into it for the security of the Empire, 
for the permanent peace of:the East, and for 
the progress of that beneficent and enlight- 
ened civilization which Japan herself has 
imbibed from the nations of the West, and 
which she has made her own. 

“In this struggle, standing as we do for 
principles which, we believe, are identical with 
those cherished by all enlightened nations, 
we look to the people of the United States 
for that sympathy which we think our cause 
deserves; and especially do we turn to the 
colleges and universities of America, which 
have given to so many of us a cordial wel- 
come, and to whose teachers, alumni, and 
students many of us are bound by ties of 
gratitude and friendship.”’ 

It is impossible to resist the sincerity of 
these expressions and actions. It may be 
taken for granted, then, that the danger 
which was felt during the early stages of the 
war, in some quarters of the world, about 
Japan’s purpose and about the yellow peril, 
has been dissipated, at least in the United 
States and England. 


PITY FOR RUSSIA AND DISTRUST OF HER 


USSIA now takes hold on the pity 
and on the fear, or, at least, the 
suspicion, of the rest of the world as no other 
country does. Tolstoi, shrieking peace, as a 
voice in a wilderness; the Finns ruthlessly 
robbed of their freedom, and the Governor of 
Finland assassinated; a war brought on by 
the favorites of the Czar, revealing the 
military and the moral weaknesses of the 
Empire; the Czar’s chief Minister assassinated ; 
war news perverted, or suppressed, in the 
Russian papers and through Russian channels, 
so that all information that comes by way of 
St. Petersburg is received by the world with 
suspicion; almost every government in Europe 
and our own brought into controversy about 
vessels and cargoes seized at this late day 
by Russian ships, some with doubtful warrant, 
and allin apparent desperation; and the armies 
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and the navies of the Czar harder and harder 
pressed by an enemy that they ignorantly 
despised six months ago—humiliation in 
Asia, distrust in Europe, assassination at 
home. 

The anonymous article on the Czar, in the 
last Quarterly Review (written, it is explained 
in a footnote, by a high Russian official), has 
attracted world-wide attention, because it 
gives a different view of the Emperor’s 
character from the view usually held in the 
English-speaking world. He has been repre- 
sented hitherto as a dreaming, melancholy, 
superstitious, incapable man, whose Ministers 
rule him, and, by ruling him, rule the Empire, 
through the most corrupt bureaucracy, per- 
haps, in the whole world. But the writer 
of the article in the Quarterly declares that 
the Emperor does not listen to his Ministers; 
that he regards himself as little less than 
infallible; that he communes with saints and 
Spirits, and thinks of himself as the great 
upholder of the peace of the world, and the 
supreme benefactor of his people and of the 
peoples of Asia; that he is flattered and 
influenced by his kinsmen, the Grand Dukes, 
and pays little heed to anybody else; that his 
Ministers advised the keeping of his word by 
the evacuation of Manchuria, and he scorned 
them, not believing that the Japanese would 
fight. 

Whichever of these two estimates of the Czar 
be the more accurate, the practical result is 
the same. Whether he be the master of his 
Ministers or his Ministers the master of him, or 
the Grand Dukes the masters of them all, the 
corrupt bureaucracy stands between the real 
power and the people, and even between the 
teal power and the army and the navy; and 
all who have to do with Russia become in 
some way the victim of this bureaucracy. 
The very fact that the real character of the 
Czar is unknown—as the character of King 
Edward, and even the Kaiser, for examples, 
are not unknown—shows how remote from 
modern occidental life and methods the life 
and methods of the ruling class in Russia 
are. . 

The world was hardly surprised that the 
reactionary Minister, de Plehve, was as- 
sassinated. There are a dozen plausible 
explanations of the cause, all coming back at 
last to his standing in the public mind for 
repression and oppression. And this as- 
sassination was only another one in a now 
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long series. Nor was the world surprised 
that the often-repeated promise to evacuate 
Manchuria was broken; nor that the army 
proved less capable than it was supposed 
by the Russians to be. What is called in 
plain democratic speech, ‘‘the square thing,” 
is the thing that Russia does not do instinc- 
tively. She does polite and even just acts 
in good form—under compulsion, or by reason 
of fear, as her conduct shows regarding the 
capture of English merchantmen. But these 
acts are received as acts of diplomacy, rather 
than as expressions of character. Steadily 
the standing of Russia declines in all Europe; 
and it will require many a year for her to 
regain the place that she held among the great 
Powers a half-year ago. 


THE CONTROVERSY BETWEEN THE POPE AND 
FRANCE 


HE long-standing and serious con- 
troversy between the Pope and the 
French Republic has reached a very critical 
state. According to the agreement between 
the Pope and France, which was made in 
Napoleon’s time, after the French Govern- 
ment had seized the church lands, the Pope 
granted that the churches and church prop- 
erty in France belonged to the French State, 
and that these properties were to be held 
without title by the clergy, who, however, 
were to have the status of French civil ser- 
vants, appointed by the Pope and the Govern- 
ment in consultation. The stipends of the 
clergy were to be paid by the State, in con- 
sideration for the confiscated lands. 

For several years there has been a conflict 
between the State and the teaching and 
monastic orders, and now the State has abol- 
ished the orders and closed the church schools. 
This action has stirred the Pope to go beyond 
what France believes to be his rightful 
powers. Hesummoned two French bishops to 
Rome, and, through his secretaries, demanded 
their resignations. This punishment was 
administered solely because of their well- 
known republican sympathies. The French 
Government told them that they could not 
go to Rome, under penalty of forfeiting their 
stipends and legal positions. Thus the con- 
troversy has come to a head, and diplomatic 
relations between the Pope and France have 
been broken off. 

This is simply a repetition of the old con- 
test that was fought out in England and 
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Germany at the time of the Reformation. 
France does not care to whom the clergy look 
for authority in purely religious matters; but 
she does insist that the Pope shall have no 
power to remove any cleric in the pay of the 
State, so long as his teaching and conduct 
are satisfactory to his congregation. Should 
the Pope break the agreement, every priest 
who obeys his physical orders in preference 
to those of the State will forfeit his allowance 
and his church. The State apparently has 
the advantage, and, according to all Ameri- 
can tradition, is justified in its action. 

The closing of the church schools, however, 
is a different matter, for this is a direct inter- 
ference with the wishes of the people. It 
is a declaration that a man may not educate 
his children as he sees fit, but must do it in 
a way that is prescribed by the State. It is 
a direct interference with the liberty of the 
individual. But the long-practised and capa- 
ble diplomacy of the Vatican is not likely to 
permit a permanent rupture. 


APPRECIATION OF THE WORLD’S FAIR 


HE idea crops up here and there, now 
and then, that the World’s Fair at 

St. Louis is not appreciated by the people; 
and sometimes the idea is put forth that they 
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have not even been informed about it. Both 
notions seem preposterous on their face. True, 
the attendance during the summer was not as 
large as it ought to have been, or as it would 
have been but for the somewhat unenviable 
reputation that St. Louis has, in some parts 
of the country, for hot weather. But it 
is difficult to believe that the people do not 
know about it, and impossible to believe 
that they do not care about it. The recep- 
tion of the double World’s Fair number of 
this magazine proved that there is a wide 
and appreciative interest in the Fair. Letters 
come from all parts of the country and from 
every quarter of the world about it; and the 
newspaper comment on it has been more 
extensive, perhaps, than the comment on 
any other number of any magazine—it has 
been practically universal. 

Now, if a magazine descriptive of the Fair 
has had such a reception, the Fair itself (for 
such a thing cannot be adequately described) 
cannot remain unappreciated. Surely dur- 
ing the months of September, October, and 
November there ought to be a larger attend- 
ance; for it may turn out that few persons 
now living within easy reach of St. Louis will 
live to see another such assemblage of the 
products and processes of industry. 


STEADYING CONDITIONS IN THE 
BUSINESS WORLD 


(THe Wor.p’s Work publishes every month an article in which some timely and vital subject of the financial world 
is taken up] 


HE commercial and financial con- 
dition of the country in the sum- 
mer of this presidential campaign 

presents no startling facts—except this one, 
that we are suffering very much less disturb- 
ance than we suffered during any preceding 
presidential campaign of easy memory. 

Much of this freedom from disturbance 
we owe to Mr. Parker. When he practically 
eliminated the currency question from politi- 
cal discussion, he did a distinct service to 
every business man in the land. There is 
no fear of a disturbance of the standard of 
value if he should be elected. 


The other political question that might 
cause commercial disturbance is the demand 
for changes in the tariff. But the probability 
of change is so remote that this has small 
influence, if any. Before a reduction of 
duties can be made, Mr. Parker must be 
elected; an overwhelmingly Democratic ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives must 
be elected (in a House, too, that will not 
meet till December, 1905); and the tariff 
reformers must secure a majority in the Sen- 
ate. This last change alone (even if the Demo- 
crats should have an overwhelming victory 
in November) would require from four to 
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six years. The practical impossibility of 
any Democratic change in the tariff within 
any early period prevents this subject from 
causing any appreciable disturbance in busi- 
ness this summer. 

In financial confidence the East is for the 
moment more timid than the West because 
last Spring the East was more foolish than 
the West. To take one illustration—several 
great railroads in the spring, forgetful of the 
coming of a summer—a presidential summer at 
that—borrowed immense sums of money for 
betterments. They seemed in a mood to do 
all their betterments at once. Instead of 
distributing this work and this enormous 
investment over a number of years, they 
went at the task as if it had all to be done 
at once. They employed an abnormally 
large number of men. They spent large 
sums in wages. 

Then the summer came. Business dragged 
somewhat. These railway managers sud- 
denly became as conservative as they had 
before been impatient.. They took a slower 
pace. They discharged armies of laborers. 
Now, every discharged man becomes a centre 
of industrial disturbance. Not only is he 
idle—that is bad enough—but his. friends 
know that he is idle. They talk much about 
it, naturally; and their friends and friends 
of their friends talk about it. When great 
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groups of them are discharged, the news- 
papers print reports of it; they comment 
on it. Other employers begin to fear that 
hard times are before them. ‘“‘If the great 
railroads must lay off men by the hundred 
and the thousand, had I not better reduce 
my working force to a minimum?” one 
naturally says. The psychological effect of 
such action by large employers—one wonders 
whether these men think of this? -A general 
slackening of business has been caused by 
the working of much less logical forces. 
But in spite of disturbances of this kind, 
and in spite even of strikes, commercial con- 
ditions have not been especially discouraging. 
The stock-market has not been active, but 
what matter? Inthe West, and in the South- 
west, and in the South there are good crops; 
trade is not greatly depressed—in some kinds 
of business, not depressed at all—and new 
industries are undertaken with less and less 
dependence on the eastern money-centres. 
Commercial failures have been few, and most 
of the other signs of soundness that the com- 
mercial journals usually rely on are visible. 
The outlook is for a quiet but sound con- 
dition of trade, till the election, and then 
the best judges expect a revival of activity 
that will be noteworthy. Unless there be 
some untoward event that cannot be fore- 
seen, this is what may reasonably be expected. 


POSSIBLE EXHIBITS OF MODEL HOMES 


‘A SUGGESTION TO FUTURE FAIR-BUILDERS 


BY 


GEORGE ILES 


ANY exhibits at the World’s Fair, 
M at St. Louis, are so splendid and 
costly as to seem destined for 

the palaces of kings or multi-millionaires. 
The appeal to wonder, instead of to imita- 
tion, is indeed too frequent. It is all very 
well to stare at displays of ceramics, tapestry, 
jewelry, and bronzes such as are shown at 
the Metropolitan Museum of New York, but 
there is not enough on view at the Fair for 
the instruction of the millions of American 
whose gross yearly expenditure 


families 





comes within $1,000. Let the average me- 
chanic or farmer marvel, if he pleases, at the 
output of Viennese, Parisian, and Roman 
ateliers, but let him also see something that 
he can transfer to his own home for the en- 
richment and broadening of his life. We 
learn something from men of genius ;, we learn 
more from men just a little wiser and clev- 
erer than ourselves. Allow me to offer a 
suggestion for such a fair as this, or for a fair 
which might be less ambitious and equally 
instructive: 
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Let a goodly space be set apart for a series 
of houses of various types, to-serve as models 
for homes in the country, in towns, in cities 
and their suburbs. They might range in 
cost from $1,000 to $5,000; the cheapest 
might be built of wood, others in the sem- 
blance of brick or stone, each house to be 
carefully planned for healthfulness and con- 
venience with economy, and have a small, 
choice garden; each to be equipped with the 
best means of heating, lighting, and ventila- 
tion suited to its size and cost. With the 
same appropriateness, each house ought to 


be furnished and adorned in good taste - 


and with good sense. Everything should be 
chosen with an eye to wholesomeness, dura- 
bility, and the maintenance in cleanliness 
and repair with the minimum of labor and 
cost. In the kitchen, in the laundry, and 
in the sewing-room every helpful mechanical 
appliance should be found, so that drudgery 
might be minimized and all household tasks 
despatched with celerity. 

Each house should contain in its main 
room a large card telling the cost of the build- 
ing as executed in real brick or stone or in 
wood. Every article in each house should 
bear a label saying what it cost and where 
it was bought, and a printed catalogue should 
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give all these items in detail, with prices added 
to make a total. The principles observed 
in the choice of woods, of wall-tinting, of 
wall-papers, of furniture-covering, and the 
like, might be briefly set forth in neat and 
distinct labels. ¢ 

It would be well to have each house con- 
ducted as a home for a suitable number of 
inmates—say, from special State or college 
organizations—with a woman of experience 
at the head of each little family. The daily 
bill of fare, the routine of daily and weekly 
tasks, and the monthly accounts for all ex- 
penses should be printed as a pamphlet for 
distribution. 

In carrying out such a scheme, it would 
be imperative that, at every step, all con- 
cerned should be both competent and just. 
Otherwise, there would be wrangling as to 
the claims of rival heaters, lamps, upholstery, 
and so on. The more extensive the series 
of houses, the better opportunity for a fair 
display of competitive wares, each really 
good of its kind. 

As an object-lesson, such a series of homes 
would have an immense educational effect. 
Very few can understand architectural plans, 
but everybody can see the advantage of well- 
proportioned, well-arranged halls and rooms. 


THE GROWTH OF TRAVELING 
LIBRARIES 


BOOKS SENT IN MANY CASES TO ISOLATED RURAL 
HAMLETS—HOW THEY BECOME THE FOUNDATION OF 
PUBLIC LIBRARIES--WHAT THE SUBSCRIBERS READ 


BY 


HELEN E. HAINES 


in nearly every State in the Union, 

in Canada, and in British Columbia, 
and is becoming constantly better organized 
and more widely extended. 

With the great increase of public libraries 
within the last quarter-century, it has become 
clear that the free use of good books is to be 
the common privilege of all residents of 
cities or small towns. There remain, how- 


Y NHE traveling library system now exists 


ever, the smaller communities, little villages, 
the farming regions, where books and maga- 
zines are few. Into this field the traveling 
library comes, and in many cases lays the 
foundation for future public libraries. 
Practically the beginning of traveling 
libraries in the United States dates from a 
New York State appropriation in 1892, urged 
by the State Librarian, Mr. Melvil Dewey. 
Mr. Dewey’s plan provided for the selection 
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of a number of small libraries, of too volumes 
each, carefully chosen, varied and interesting. 
These libraries were lent for six months at a 
time to ‘‘stations”’ desiring them, a ‘‘station’”’ 
being a small public library, a group of 
twenty-five resident taxpayers, a summer 
school, study club, or university extension 
centre. At the end of the six months the 
library was returned to the State Library and 
sent to another station, and a second was 
forwarded in its place. Each library was sent 
out in a neatly made chest, with a printed 
catalogue and simple directions for the issuing 
of the books, and was supposed to be managed 
as far as possible like a small public library. 
A fee of five dollars was charged for a one- 
hundred-volume library, with smaller fees 
for smaller libraries, the collections ranging 
in size from twenty-five volumes up, and it 
was required that no charge should be made 
for the use of the books. 

The first traveling library was sent from 
the New York State Library on February 8, 
1893, and by October of that year twenty- 
four libraries had gone out. The success of 
the undertaking was apparent from the first, 
and it soon became an important part of the 
Home Education work of the State Library. 
In addition to the libraries, traveling col- 
lections of pictures and of lantern slides were 
also established, and are now widely used 
under conditions similar to those regarding 
the books. The libraries are varied. They 
embrace general selections for the ordinary 
mixed community, made up of good novels, 
attractive children’s books, biography, travel, 
history, natural and social science; special 
collections for young people; subject libraries 
in fixed groups on household science, history, 
agriculture, education, and the like; and 
special subject libraries chosen to meet the 
study outlines of clubs and literary classes. 

Other States speedily followed New York. 
In 1895, Michigan and Iowa established the 
system as part of their State Library, with an 
annual appropriation of $2,500 and $2,000 
respectively for its development. In Wiscon- 
sin, a traveling library system was formed in 
1896 by State Senator J. H. Stout for a 
single county, and the Free Library Com- 
mission of the State carried on the work with 
remarkable enthusiasm and success. In the 
same year a traveling library department was 
organized for the State Library of Ohio, and 
at the present time Maine, Connecticut, 
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Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, 
Maryland, Indiana, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Idaho, Nebraska, and Washington have 
traveling libraries managed by State 


authority. As a rule, fees for the use of 
the books, if charged at all, are purely 
nominal, for it has been found that even a 
small charge is in many cases prohibitory. 
Next to New York in its effective use of 
the traveling library comes Wisconsin. Here, 
instead of one central organization, there 
are various county systems, each indepen- 
dently formed, but supervised and fostered 
by the State Library Commission, while the 
purpose from the first has been to bring good 
books to the ‘‘backwoods districts,’’ rather 
than to aid in the work of study clubs. The 
first libraries, founded for Dunn County by 
Senator Stout, consisted of 500 volumes, 
divided into sixteen small libraries of thirty 
volumes each. Each library was packed 
in a strong chest fitted with a shelf, so that 
it served as a book-case as well as a traveling 
case, and was provided with a simple equip- 
ment for the record of its use. They went 
out in May, 1896, and within the year the 
original sixteen had been increased to thirty- 
seven, allin constant use in scattered hamlets, 
in little farming settlements, in lumber 
towns once active but now sunk into decay, 
and in districts where the work of clearing 
the land was still going on and log cabins 
had not disappeared. The Stout traveling 
libraries were soon followed by others. 
County systems were organized, and generous 
aid was secured for their development, until 
in 1902 Wisconsin had 320 traveling libraries 
in a field where it is believed that 1,200 could 
usefully be sent out; an increased appropria- 
tion for this work was made by the last State 
Legislature, and the commission is already 
planning for a large expansion of the system. 
These traveling libraries in Wisconsin have 
led to the establishment of many small public 
libraries, largely as the result of the syste- 
matic and effective work of the State Library 
Commission in arousing public interest and 
aiding in organization. In the two years, 
September, 1898, to September, 1900, the 
increase in the free public libraries of the 
State, supported by municipal taxation, 
was from forty-seven to seventy-six. The 
traveling library, placed in the village store 
or at the post-office, brings the first contact 
with books and magazines, giving touch with 
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the interests of the world. Then, some- 
times through the State commission, some- 
times through the interest of the people 
alone, a public meeting is held or entertain- 
ments are given, and money is raised for a 
library to be owned and managed by the 
village. In one settlement, centring in a 
post-office, a shop, and a_ schoolhouse, 
grouped in a community of farmers, thirty 
dollars were raised by an entertainment and 
supper, and books for the library were bought 
with the money. People became more 
interested, more funds were raised, and in 
time a small building was obtained, equipped 
and fitted by volunteers, and the free public 
library was fairly started in its own quarters, 
its scanty supply of books helped out by 
the service of the traveling library. In 
another Wisconsin town of 500 inhabitants, 
nearly all Norwegians, a public library was 
established in a building of its own, to the 
building or equipment of which practically 
every person in the town had contributed— 
one poor washerwoman, who explained that 
she could give neither money nor books, 
bringing flowers for the reading-room, and 
the young man-of-all-work at the village inn 
presenting a good fifteen-volume set of Irving, 
his only possession in the way of books, which 
he had expected to make the nucleus of his 
own library. 

In the States which have not taken up 
the system through commission or State 
library, women’s clubs: are the important 
factors in traveling - library work. In 
modst of the western States, indeed, the 
organization of library commissions has been 
the result of the efforts of the women’s clubs 
—-more especially in Kansas, Washington, 
Idaho, Nebraska, and Indiana. In Colorado 
the State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
maintained traveling libraries for four years 
past, sending books to the remotest corners 
of the State, to ranches, mining - camps, 
and country schools. In all, more than eighty 
libraries are in operation, containing about 
4,000 volumes, and the work has resulted in 
the passage by the last Legislature of a bill 
establishing a Traveling Library Commission, 
with an annual appropriation of $1,000. 
In the southern States traveling-library work 
is done almost exclusively by the clubs, under 
direction of the different State federations; 
libraries are sent to the rice-fields of Louisiana, 
the ‘‘mountain whites’? of Kentucky and 
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Tennessee, the remote country districts of 
Georgia, and many isolated sections in 
Alabama, Missouri, and Texas. Virginia is 
apparently the only southern State in which 
this work has made no headway; the only 
traveling libraries in that State are those 
sent out by Hampton Institute. In Oregon, 
Utah, and California traveling libraries have 
been carried on by the women’s clubs for 
several years, and it is only a matter of time 
before commissions take up the work in each 
of these States. In all, in thirty-one States 
women’s clubs have been and still are the 
moving spirit in traveling-library develop- 
ment. 

With the development of the work under 
State commissions more care is constantly 
being given to the selection of books, and as a 
rule the traveling libraries represent good and 
entertaining current and standard literature. 
The day of the discarded volumes of sermons 
and school readers, which were thought good 
enough for ‘‘missionary’’ work, is over. 
The complaint is still made now and then 
that too many old and familiar books are 
sent out, but the lists and catalogues of 
traveling libraries are evidence to the con- 
trary. New books and attractive editions 
predominate, while particular care is given 
to include the latest and best literature on 
special subjects—biography, history, nature 
books, etc. The users prefer the sort of 
books that most other people prefer—books 
of amusement and incident rather than books 
of information. Most popular among the 
individual books in the collections sent out 
to farmers’ families by the Wisconsin Free 
Library Commission were: Mrs. Barr’s ‘‘ Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” Cooper’s ‘“‘ Last of the 
Mohicans,” ‘‘The Adventures of Sherlock 
Holmes,” Eggleston’s ‘‘ Hoosier Schoolboy,” 
and Munro’s ‘ Flamingo Feather.” But in 
the list of sixty books in which these held 
first rank, places averaging third and fourth 
in the scale were taken by ‘‘ The American 
Boy’s Handy Book,” Burroughs’ ‘‘ Birds and 
Bees,’ ‘‘ Adam Bede,” ‘‘ The Scarlet Letter,” 
Fiske’s ‘‘ American Revolution,’’ Hale’s ‘‘ Man 
Without a Country,” Kingsley’s ‘‘ Hypatia,”’ 
‘“‘ Charles O’Malley,” and ‘‘ The Boy’s Book of 
Sports.”’ One book that is a perennial favor- 
ite is ‘‘ Helen’s Babies.” In Wisconsin it has 
been found that the extension of the rural mail 
delivery system which brings newspapers and 
magazines to the farmer’s home is making a 
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great difference in the sort of books demanded 
by the farming communities. The reign of 
“Thaddeus of Warsaw,” ‘‘ East Lynne,’ and 
“‘Scottish Chiefs’ is no longer undisturbed, 
and there is coming a demand for the better 
and newer books in fiction, history, travel, 
and science. Books on wireless telegraphy, 
the telephone, the problems of expansion, 
and other current topics are asked for, and 
it is evident that these awakened interests 
must result in broader and more varied 
reading. 

In asking for books to go to the mountains 
of Kentucky, one of the managers of a club 
traveling library said: ‘These people are 
solemn creatures, and they enjoy either very 
serious books or those that are very amusing. 
Life is made uv of stubborn facts with them, 
and they do uot want too much that is frivo- 
lous.”” Indeed, in many cases the natural 
taste of the unaccustomed reader is that 
expressed by the small working-girl who 
asked the librarian for a book for her mother 
—‘‘a sad Christian story or something 
awfully funny.’’ It was in asking for books 
for these Kentucky mountaineers that the 
request was made: ‘‘ Don’t send school books 
or song books. Send histories, for example 
those of Cuba and China. Something on 
Mormonism, to refute its agents in the 
mountains is needed; also books on education 
and character building’—a request that 
indicates on what principles the traveling 
library is to be developed to do its best work. 
‘““What we need,’’ wrote the secretary of 
another traveling library committee, ‘‘are 
’ libraries of books suitable for children, such 
as biographies, histories, nature-studies, 
poems, and the Bible, especially the New 
Testament in large type, and our ultimate 
object is to create within the mountain people 
a desire for better and cleaner homes and a 
demand for a common school education.” 

From the far northern wilderness of 
Manitoba one woman wrote to the secretary 
of a Canadian association to say that in 
the days before the monthly packet of read- 
ing matter was sent to her, ‘‘the loneliness 
was so great, the isolation so unendurable, 
the enforced idleness of the long, dreary winter 
so hideous, that she unpicked and remade, 
unpicked and remade her scanty wardrobe 
over and over again, unraveled and reknit, 
unraveled and reknit her stockings, so as 
to keep the balance of her mind.” 


A shelf 
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of half a dozen books in a cabin home in the 
Great Smoky Mountains of Tennessee was the 
pride of the community. ‘‘Reckon we has 
‘bout one of every kind that’s made,’’ said a 
daughter of the house, exhibiting this library 
to a club woman visitor. 

An officer of the Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission tells of one traveling library station— 
in a rough sort of barracks. Said the woman 
in this house: ‘‘I work night and day to keep 
this family alive. Why, this is October— 
well, I haven’t had a pair of shoes on my feet 
since some time last May: I just work out 
in the fields or here in the house, and just 
dig and dig and dig. My husband is a good 
deal older than I am, and he’s pretty well 
worked out. I have to do most of the manual 
labor on the farm. I have got a big family 
of children, but I am just determined that 
they are going to get an education—some- 
thing that I could never afford to have—and 
so I do most of the chores while the children 
study their lessons. Awhile ago my son Jim— 
well, his wife died and Jim didn’t know what 
to do; but I told him to bring his three 
children over here—three more wouldn't 
make much difference; and so I’ve got Jim’s 
children and my children to look after, and 
it’s pretty late at night when I get all the 
work done up; but after that last restless 
kid of Jim’s goes to sleep I just steal down- 
stairs and I just read one of them books, 
or when I’m too tired to read a book I read 
a story in the Youth’s Companion, and I get 
to thinking about those stories when I go 
upstairs to bed—and you city folks don’t 
know how much better I sleep since that 
‘ere box of books came that gave me some- 
thing else to think about.” 

From mining camps, from lumber settle- 
ments and distant ranches and farmhouses 
such testimony as this comes to the officers of 
commissions and club committees. In many 
places the district school-teachers are effective 
missionaries of the book. One young man 
teaching in a rural school in Illinois wrote: ‘I 
have just organized a class of young people to 
study literature, and when I tell you that 
there are probably not more than 200 books 
in the district, outside my own library, you 
will see how we shall value those you send.” 
It has remained for the United States to 
develop and systematize the traveling library 
into one of the most useful, simple, and 
effective aids in the work of public education 
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THE IRON MINES THAT GIVE 
LEADERSHIP 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY DEPOSITS IN THE WORLD IN THE MESABI RANGE—SURFACE 
MINING DONE WHOLLY BY MACHINERY— THE GREAT PROBLEM, THE PROBLEM OF 


US 


HAULING IT AWAY—THE ECONOMIC MEANING OF AN INEXHAUSTIBLE SUPPLY OF ORE 
BY 
FRANCIS N. STACY 
WELVE years ago, the industrial load a modern fleet of stecl ‘‘freighters” that 





world was surprised by the an- 

nouncement that, from the wooded 
hills of the Mesabi range, sixty miles 
from the northern shore of Lake Su- 
perior, it was proposed to ship iron ore 
down to Lake Erie ports. The shipment 
was made—a cargo of 4,245 tons of soft red 
ore. Today the ore shipments of the Mesabi 
range, during the navigation season of seven 
months, reach 13,000,000 tons—enough to 


would stretch 200 miles. 

A sixth of the annual iron-ore product of 
the world, and more than one-third of the 
yearly production of America, comes from 
an iron range that was unknown in 1890. 
The Mesabi range on Lake Superior yields 
ore enough to make as much iron and steel 
as all Great Britain; and British industrial 
dominance was founded on iron. During 

. the fifty years ending December 31, 1903, the 
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THE MAHONING MINE 


The open pit is a half-mile long and a quarter-mile broad, and is less than seventy-five feet deep. The total ore-body is supposed to be a mile 


Marquette range on Lake Superior yielded 
more ore than any other district; but the 
Mesabi range has produced almost as much 
in twelve years as the Marquette produced 
in fifty. 

Nowhere else in the world is it possible to 
buy an open field of iron ore in forty-acre 
or eighty-acre tracts; or to uncover a bed of 
ore stretching in a single horizontal mass 
from one to three miles. Nowhere else is 
iron ore mined as if it were sand, with steam- 
shovels, locomotives, and trains of switching- 
cars. Nowhere else is the cost of mining 
reduced to the trifling item of twenty to 
thirty cents a ton—which is one of the 
least important items in the value of the ore 
jaid down at the furnace. Nowhere else is 
there an iron-ore formation from which the 
overlying stone capping for more than 100 
miles has been planed off by glacial erosion 
and by flood and frost to a width of a half- 
mile to three miles, exposing an iron forma- 









This was the first steam-shovel mine in the world, and in a little more than ten years 


tion covered by only a few feet of soil, with 
from 5 to 8 per cent. of the whole 150 square 
miles of surface underlaid with good ore. 

The Mesabi changes one’s whole conception 
of iron-mining. Instead of a mine deep 
down in the earth, you see an open field of 
twenty to two hundred acres. Instead of 
blocks of black rock, ‘‘hard and massive as 
iron ore,’’ you see acres of black, and red, and 
yellow dust, with here and there a reddish- 
black boulder, and anon a glistening patch of 
red and black pebbles. But, in the main, it 
looks like a rusty bed of sand and gravel; and 
this is high-grade ore. Instead of a hive of 
human beings delving with pick and drill 
and shovel in dark and dripping caves a 
thousand feet underground, a steam-engine, 
on the surface, guided by one man, scoops 
up ore in five-ton shovelfuls and drops it into 
a railway train alongside. One great steam- 
machine, in a sunlit field, does in an hour 
what would be a day’s work of 500 men 





THE “MOUNTAIN IRON” MINE, THE PIO- 
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AT HIBBING, MINNESOTA 


long and two hundred and fifty feet deep. 


working in the depths of an underground 
mine. 

For this revolution in mining, we have, of 
course, to thank Nature first. Geology has 
done more to make it possible than the human 
inventor. The ore, instead of standing ver- 
tically on edge, as in other ranges of the 
Lake Superior region, and running down in 
deep and narrow wedges, often to great 
depths, spreads out near the surface in great 
horizontal beds or even blankets. The depth 
of the ore-beds is from 75 to 200 feet—one 
running as deep as 524 feet. Then, Nature’s 
floods and ice-sheets planed off the over- 
lying sheet of slate, and substituted a shallow 
covering of soil; and a foot of ore pays for the 
cost of a foot of ‘‘stripping.”” North of the 
Mesabi range is the great reservoir of lakes, 
rivers, and swamps on the north-central 
plateau of the continent. Here three conti- 
nental watersheds—the Mississippi, the St. 
Lawrence, and the northern flow to Hudson 


ee 


NEER IRON MINE OF THE MESABI RANGE 





Copyright, 1902, by Crandall and Fietcher 


Its output is more than 1,000,000 tons a year, and it can produce more than 15,000 tons a day 


Bay—have their sources. The exposed Mesabi 
formation lies midway down the incline, and 
in the direct line of drainage between this 
northern reservoir and Lake Superior, 1,000 
feet below. The original iron-bearing rock 
was an unstable iron silicate. The circulating 
waters disintegrated the rock and concen- 
trated the ores. The alkalies of the rock 
leached away. Even the silica cement has 
washed out, until there remains, in place of 
rock, great bodies of ‘‘iron-rust,’’ which is the 
soft ore. Such are the geological conditions 
that have abolished Old-World processes of 
underground mining, and transformed the 
evergreen wilderness into a vast industrial 
field where, for nearly a hundred miles, you 
may hear the steam-shovels ‘‘bucking’’ the 
banks of ore, and see the heavy switch- 
engines circling among the terraces of open 
ore-pits, which more nearly resemble newly 
plowed wheat-fields than iron mines. 

When a company proposes to mine, it buys 
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it has produced one and one-half times as much ore as Cuba has in the last twenty years 
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or leases a “‘forty’’—that is, a forty-acre 
tract of land—just as if the product were to 
be hay, or wood, or corn. The company then 
punches the earth full of holes, to determine 
the depth and shape of the ore-bed. If the 


deposit is broad and near the surface, exten- 
sive rather than deep, which is characteristic 
of Mesabi mines, the steam-shovel is commonly 
used; and the first step is to remove the forest 
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circles, and the shovels work against a bank 
of ore in the centre. If the deposit is long 
and narrow, the tracks are laid in parallel 
straight lines; and the trains enter the pit at 
one end and leave it at the other. Thus,a 
mine not uncommonly resembles a railway 
switching-yard. 

When Mr. James J. Hill paid his first visit 
to the Mesabi range, he said, “‘The problem 
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MINE'S OPEN PIT 


In parts of this mine the ore is mined by the “ milling’? process. It is removed from the bottom of the pit by tram-cars, after it has been 
forced into the “ hopper ”’ by blasts 


growth and to strip off the surface-soil. 
The ax and the plow and the steam-shovel 
soon expose to the sun a reddish-black field— 
“the mine” is ready to be worked. Steel 
rails are laid for the switching-trains; for 
every steam-shovel keeps two to three 
locomotives busy switching the loaded cars 
out of the pit to the main track. If the 
deposit be broad, and more or less circular, 
the tracks are laid along the terraces in great 


of ore-production is principaliy a problem of 
the proper switching of trains.” 

From a “stripped” field of soft ore, one 
mammoth five-ton shovel loads a so-ton car 
in three minutes, and a ten-car switching- 
train in thirty minutes, at a cost for labor 
and fuel of only a few cents a ton. Mining is 
reduced to a cost no greater than the loading 
of gravel in a railway cut. The cranesman 
touches a lever; a mighty steel arm, carrying 
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THE PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS THREE SHOVELS ‘“STRIPPING’’ SURFACE SOIL, AND ONE 
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Photographed by Crandall 
IN THE FOREGROUND, 


“BUCKING” THE ORE-BANK 


the shovel or dipper, drops to the foot of 
the ore-bank. The engine gives a few sharp 
coughs as the dipper crunches up through 
the ore, and a load of five tons is swung out 
over the car. The bottom of the big dipper 
swings downward, and the ore, with a swishing 
sound, falls into the car. 





You sit on the edge of a big pit under the 
shade of a balsam-fir, and watch the levia- 
than ‘‘ buck” the bank a quarter of a mile 
away. You see the swinging dipper glisten 
in the sun, then note a dozen white puffs of 
smoke in quick succession. Then come to 
your ears a few quick snorts of the engine, 
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THE SHAFT AND STOCK PILE OF AN UNDERGROUND MINE 
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and the rattling of the big steel cable through 
the crane. There is a pause, and your watch 
tells you that thirty seconds have elapsed, 
which means that five tons of iron ore have 
been ‘“‘mined”’ and loaded, and that the big 
dipper is ready to dive for another load. 
This takes place ten times in three minutes 
—a carload is ‘‘mined’’ and whirled aside 
for the next ‘“‘empty.”’ Thirty minutes pass, 
while you watch the white smoke-puffs rise 
against a forest background, and vour eyes 
arc dazzled by the sun-flashes from the 
darting steel arm at the ore-bank; and the 
switching-train of the loaded cars moves on, 
giving way to a second train which comes 
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Mine, an improved switching arrangement 
increased the yield of 56,031 tons in 1909 to 
1,434,081 in 1902. In its third year, this 
mine, with a few steam-shovels, operated by 
a handful of men, produced more ore than 
all the mines of New York and Pennsylvania. 
As showing what a Mesabi mine can do, 
the Stevenson, on July 17th, this season, 
produced and loaded on 442 cars 19,000 
long tons of ore. 

More than half of the Mesabi product 
is now mined by steam-shovels. Under- 
ground caving and slicing systems are em- 
ployed in about thirty of the smaller mines, 
in which the ore-body is deep and narrow, 





THE BIWABIK MINE 


speeding down the parallel terrace and 
whirls into position under the big dipper. 

In less than three hours, five switching- 
train loads are handled and stand on the 
main track, made up into a fifty-car train for 
the seventy-five-mile haul to the Lake Superior 
docks; and 2,500 tons of iron ore, a three- 
days’ undertaking for many a large under- 
ground mine, are ready for shipment. 

There is room along the terraces of an 
eighty-acre field of ore for a hundred steam- 
shovels at work. But it requires engineering 
skill so to place the tracks as to prevent delay, 
blockade, or accident to any of the dozen 
switching-trains that are whirling in and out 
of the mine. It was chiefly a_ scientific 
switching-scheme that enabled the Mahoning 
to increase its output from 167,245 tons in 


7,2 
1896 to 1,038,465 in1g02. In the Stevenson 





The photograph shows steam-shovels 


or in which the cost of stripping is heavy. 

These five mines—the Fayal, the Mountain 
Tron, the Adams, the Stevenson, and the 
Mahoning—are the world’s five largest pro- 
ducers of iron ore. They have been worked 
to a depth of 50 to 200 feet; and a large 
portion of their known expanse of ore, in 
some cases one-half, still remains uncovered. 
The five mines together produce 7,000,000 
tons in a year, which is not much less than 
the annual product of Spain, and it is one-half 
greater than the product of France. The 
Fayal alone produces nearly as much ore as 
Sweden. The three steam-shovel mines— 
the Mahoning, the Stevenson, and the Moun- 
tain Iron—yield as much ore as the sixty 
mines of the Marquette range, or as the whole 
State of Alabama. Germany is the only 
nation whose aggregate iron-ore production 
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exceeds that of the single State of Minnesota; 
but, if market and furnace conditions pro- 
duced the proper demand for ore, there are 
seventy properties on the Mesabi range that 
would be worked, and the total output 
would exceed Germany’s. 

Since nine men with a steam-shovel can 
mine and load 4,500 tons as one day’s work, 
the cost per ton becomes almost nominal. 
Ore has been mined at 12 to 15 cents a ton, 
and the cost of shovel-mining seldom exceeds 
30 cents. The Mesabi “operator” lays down 


at the Lake Erie docks first-class hematite 
ore at only 75 cents to $1 per ton more than 
the actual cost of transportation from the 


THE -SECOND 


working iron ore on six terraces 


mine, plus the royalty to the fee owner. 
This narrow margin covers not only the cost of 
production, but dock charges and com- 
mission, insurance, taxes, loss, profits, interest, 
and dividends. 

The enormous shipments of the Mesabi 
range have created at the head of Lake 
Superior the densest ore-traffic in the world, 
and led to the erection, at Duluth, Superior, 
and Two Harbors, of the world’s greatest 
ore-docks. The largest dock, at Superior, is 
2,100 feet long. From it, a steamer was 
loaded last year with 5,400 tons of ore in 
thirty minutes and twenty seconds. As 
much as 80,000 tons have been loaded in 
twenty-four hours at..other docks. The 
Minnesota mines keep an ore-fleet of about 
200 lake vessels—the largest merchant fleet 
that floats the American flag—busy seven 
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months in the year to carry the ore to 
Lake Erie ports. <A freight tonnage passes 
the ‘‘Soo’”’ Canal that is three times as great 
as that of the Suez Canal. And by far the 
largest item is the iron ore of the Mesabi. 
Indeed, the tonnage of Mesabi ore east- 
bound through the “Soo” equals alone the 
total annual tonnage of the Suez Canal. 
The 13,000,000 tons a year are pretty equally 
distributed between the ports of Cleveland, 
Ashtabula, and Conneaut, with lesser ship- 
ments to Buffalo, Erie, Lorain, and Fairport. 
Not far from 8,000,00c tons find ultimate 
consumption in the furnaces of the Pitts- 
burg district, about 4,000,000 tons at Youngs- 
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town, and lesser amounts at Johnstown, 
Wheeling, and other furnace towns. 

The recent successful establishment of both 
blast-furnaces and coking-ovens at West 
Duluth and Superior presages the day when 
Minnesota will cease to be a mere ship- 
per of raw material and will compete with 
the East in the production of iron and 
steel and their many finished products. 
The great bulk of the lake tonnage, which 
consists of iron ore, lumber, wheat, and 
flour, is east-bound, and west-bound steamers 
have difficulty in getting freight enough for 
ballast. East-bound freight rates on the 
Great Lakes are therefore double the west- 
bound rates. Thus, coal for coking and pig- 
iron manufacture pays a rate of only 35 
cents a ton from Lake Erie to Duluth, as 
compared with a 75-cent east-bound rate on 
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the ore. This brings about a strong trans- 
portation bounty upon the manufacture of 
iron and steel at the head of the lakes, and 
the result is expected to be a great iron and 
steel industry in the comparatively near 
future of Duluth. 

The Mesabi range is notable, not merely 
because it produces more than any three or 
four other iron ranges in the world, nor 
because it has the five greatest mines on the 
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region does not greatly exceed 350,000,000 
tons. But the estimate of the ore in sight 
by no means fully represents the resources 
of the Mesabi. Exploration is in progress. A 
dozen new mines were opened during the past 
season. There were seventeen new shipping 
mines in 1902 and eleven in 1903, or twenty- 
eight in two years; while 200 diamond- and 
churn-drills and a thousand explorers are 
still finding new resources of the range. 





Photographed by Crandall and Fletcher 


ORE-DOCKS AT TWO HARBORS, MINNESOTA 


Which handle 5,500,000 tons of ore a year, the greatest ore-shipment in the world 


globe, nor, again, because its product has 
doubled or trebled every second year of its 
development; but because it holds the world’s 
greatest volume of reserved ore. It has “‘in 
sight’’—that is to say, as estimated on the 
basis of the drillings through assayed ore— 
a billion tons of good ore, of which 60 per 


cent. is of Bessemer grade. The estimate 


of the United States geological survey is 
that the amount of high-grade ore in sight 
on all the 


sé 


old ranges”’ of the Lake Superior 


The United States Steel Corporation is 
indebted to the Mesabi for its greatest asset. 
Indeed, that corporation’s holdings in ore there 
comprise one of the largest corporate assets 
in the world. This company produces about 
60 per cent. of the Mesabi output, and its 
two iron-range roads and its lake fleet of 120 
vessels do the greatest ore-carrying business 
onland or water. Ore in the ground is usually 
considered worth $1 per ton. The United 
States Steel Corporation’s holdings on the 
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Mesabi are placed at near 550,000,000 tons, 
out of the total of 700,000,000 named by 
Mr. Schwab as the company’s aggregate ore 
possessions. The Great Northern Railway 
Company controls several hundred million 
tons, partly in developed mines, but largely 
in undeveloped properties, and there are a 
dozen independent mining companies, some 
of which operate from a half-dozen to a 
dozen mines each; so that, with yearly new 
developments, the range is far from being 
in the control of a monopoly. 

The economic results of the discovery and 
development of this mass of ore form one of the 
most important industrial facts in the past half- 
century. Since the first shipment from the 
Mesabi in 1892, the iron-ore production of the 
United States has increased from 16,000,000 
to 35,000,000 tons per annum; the pig-iron 
product from 9,000,000 tons to 18,000,000; the 
steel output from a little more than 4,000,000 
tons to 15,000,000; while the iron and steel 
exports of the United States have grown 
from about $25,000,000 a year to $1 20,000,000. 
During these dozen years, we have become 
the greatest iron- and steel-producing country. 
The Mesabi was the greatest single factor in 
this achievement, and, without the vast 
resources of the Mesabi, the present domi- 
nance of the United States in iron and steel 
would have been delayed perhaps for decades. 
In the use of steel, the cheap and abundant 
ores of the Mesabi have produced a revolution. 
They have enabled the railroads, within the 
past six years, to relay, with heavy steel 
rails, almost the whole rail mileage of the 
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AT WORK 
These machines lift five tons of ore at once, and can load a car in 
three minutes 


A GIANT STEAM-SHOVEL 


United States. Steel cars, steel ties, steel 
bridges, steel warehouses, steel ships, steel 
construction for a thousand purposes for 
which wood and stone were used before, have 
followed. Exports of agricultural implements 
have multiplied five times in ten years 
The tonnage on the Great Lakes has doubled. 
Finally, the iron tide from this vast iron- 
deposit flowing into the channels of industry 
at the following rate of progression—4,245 
tons in 1892, 1,793,052 in 1894, 2,882,079 
in 1896, 4,613,766 in 1898, 7,809,535 in Ig00, 
and 13,342,840 tons in 1902—was one of the 
most powerful factors in the industrial and 
commercial revival of the United States 
after the panic and depression that began 
in 1893; and the impetus it gave our material 
progress continues to be world-wide. 


Copyright, 1902, by Crandall and Fletcher, Duluth 
THE GREAT ORE-DOCKS AT ALLOUEZ, WISCONSIN 
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(THE EIGHTH OF A SERIES OF FIRST-HAND INVESTIGATIONS OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS) 


IIE words that end an extraordinary 
epitaph in a little country grave- 
yard, “She averaged well for this 

vicinity,’ would not fit the country schools 
I have visited in the past six weeks—most of 
them within an hour’s ride of New York or 
Philadelphia. They do not ‘‘average well”’ 
for the vicinity of great cities, nor even for 
the surroundings and homes of their im- 
mediate neighborhoods. 

These country schools have one advantage 
over city schools—they have good air in 
summer. Even this, however, may be denied 
them at the caprice of a single pupil who 
“feels the wind.’’ In one school that I 





visited, an abnormally stout child of ten or 
eleven asked to have the window ‘shut 
down,” and “shut down” it was, though 
the day was as hot as the child was fat. 
There seemed to be no question of refusing 
her request, no matter what the other 
children suffered from the stuffiness and heat 
of the room. 

Going out from Philadelphia into Pennsyl- 
vania, and from New York city into New 
Jersey, New York, and Connecticut, within 
a radius of fifty miles from either city, | 
discovered, from the carefully closed windows 
of the farmhouses, the F «these 


attitude of 
neighborhoods toward air. Kept out in 














BACKWARD COUNTRY 
winter because it is cold, it is not admitted 
in summer when dust or flies might accom- 
pany its entrance. ‘‘You can tell where 


they’ve got summer boarders, ‘cause they've 
got the windows open,” said my shrewd 
guide on one pilgrimage. 

Indifference to air at home breeds indif- 
ference to air at school, but, in summer, the 


JAMES, A COUNTRY SCHOOL BOY 
This child has lost one eye, but can still play ball 


school-house is better than the dwelling. 
It does not fear flies. In all but three of the 
country schoolrooms that I have visited, 
windows were open to catch the breeze. 
In this one particular, I have found these 
eastern country schoolrooms offering, for 
part of the year, something better than the 
schoolrooms of the big cities. For the breeze 
of the country is cleaner than the wind of 
city streets, 
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In other ways, health is little regarded. 
Drinking-water, a frequent source of disease 
in the country, is taken sometimes from the 
school well, oftenest from the nearest farm 
well, cleaned or uncleaned—for school directors 
look no gift-horse in the mouth. ‘‘We have 
to be economical of water, for we have to go 
almost a quarter of a mile to get it,’’ said 
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THE FIRST ASSISTANT 


The teacher could not make himself understood by the <mallest 
children were it not for the services of this little inve: preter 


one teacher, though to be ‘“‘economical”’ in 
drinking-water is not good for growing girls 
and boys. Moreover, the long-handled tin- 
dipper, new or rusted, restored to the pail 
after each drink, is used, in turn, by little 
Italians, Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, and 
Americans. At this season, they suffer no 
immediate and visible diminution in health 
from germs thus acquired, but, in winter days, 
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THE ONE-ROOM, UNGRADED SCHOOL AT NORTH 


COS COB, CONNECTICUT 
Children from such buildings should be transported to consolidated 
schools 


water that has absorbed the air of an ill- 
smelling room, a dipper that has passed 





STAINED AND DINGY WALLS MAKE COUNTRY 
SCHOOLS UNATTRACTIVE 
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from swollen lips to lips parched with feverish 
colds, may be less innocuous. 

“Particular” teachers do what they can; 
they use a private drinking-glass. Some of 
the children imitate the teachers. Many 
teachers, too, are firm in a preference for 
wasting the remnant of a drink, when re- 
proachful boys who have to bring water 
would prefer returning unused portions to 
the pail. 

Where economy of water is the rule, 
wash-basins and school towels are infrequent. 
Parents are indifferent. The country teacher 
is confronted with the responsibility of 
deciding whether or not she shall make the 
effort to secure a towel. Often she decides 
that no towel is better than one towel used 
by fifty pupils for three, or four, or five days. 
Several sensible teachers, whose classrooms 
I visited, advocated, for hands only, water 
and a towel after marbles, base-ball, and 
mud-pies. 

In one town, where such a teacher had 
cajoled this school towel from a reluctant 
“board,” days of meditation brought counsel. 
Meeting in serious conclave, the board 
resolved that the town should not be longer 
committed to the extravagance of washing 
that towel, and the teacher was notified that 
thereafter there would be no pennies so 
frivolously expended. She could use the 
towel, but she must wash it herself. This 
happened in a Hudson River settlement 
that thinks no mean things of itself. There 
has been little progress from the days of that 
beautiful simplicity when the bath was a 
ceremony with a set date. I saw few towels. 
And the lack of them was far less significant 
than certain other lacks. 

Uncleaned country wells may harbor queer 
objects alive and dead, yet poison no one. 
Country dirt, though not attractive when 
attached to the person, is by no means always 
fatal. But an unscreened, blazing stove, 
radiating its fiery currents in a crowded 
schoolroom, is a certain cause of coughs and 
colds, if not of pneumonia. In every school, 
the most conspicuous object was a Rip Van 
Winkle of a stove, clothed in rust, but not 
in a solitary instance protected by a stove- 
jacket, or by anything to shield the children 
from its heat. 

“Miss B ,.Mary got a cold at school 
last week. Please to keep the windows shut, 
as her father says it mustn’t happen,’ is 
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not an uncommon complaint. Yet the care- 
ful fathers, mothers, and aunts, who “see 
the directors”’ if a suffocated teacher admits 
a breath of winter air, will contemplate with 
calm delight children that fry to visible 
redness in the full flood of ‘‘direct radiation.” 
And why should they not complain? In 
none of these villages did I find any authority, 
educational or philanthropic, that tries to 
spread a knowledge of the plainest, simplest 
laws of health. 

To the children of these schools (except for 
the rare and spasmodic attempt of the 
individual teacher), I found no instruction, 
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even less regarded than in city schools a 
quarter of a century ago. In one New York 
village, conditions were so unpleasant that 
complaints had been frequent. Nothing had 
been done. 
ANTIQUATED WAYS AND MEANS 

So far as any interest in physical health or 
development goes, our ancestors would find 
these district schools just as they left them. 
In other respects, the changes have been so 
slight that no grandfather, in visiting them, 
need be homesick. 

It is an axiom that education gained from 
text-books alone is not education. In these 





THE GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT, PUBLIC SCHOOL 


Within a few miles of the schools pictured on the opposite page. 


trained or amateur, given in the care and use 
of the body. Children sit at ‘‘double desks,” 
needlessly near together in the larger schools; 
everywhere they stand badly, walk badly, 
breathe badly. Their power to work will 
always be crippled. ‘‘Country children don’t 
need training for their bodies,” says the city 
man. Yet human bodies in city or country 
no more grow properly without care and 
training than do corn and beans without 
weeding and hoeing. 

Other neglects of health are more ag- 
gressively visible than this lack of training 
of the body. I did not discover a single 
case where the toilet conveniences were even 
decently sanitary. Personal delicacy was 


The kind of building to which children of outlying districts could be transported 


schools, even text-books are often poor and 
few. Where a library exists, it frequently 
contains curious relics. One New York 
State school had stowed in a dusty closet a 
library of seldom-used books whose bulk 
was half composed of small, squat volumes 
published in 1840. Fine print and yellowed 
paper made them interesting to the collector. 
Two of the series, ‘‘The Natural History of 
Insects” and ‘‘The Natural History of 
Birds; Their Architecture, Habits and Facul- 
ties, with numerous engravings,’’ were flanked 
by tomes of State educational reports, dry 
as the dust that covered them. A Connecti- 
cut school rejoiced in ‘‘Holding the Fort, 
Comprising Sermons and Addresses at the 
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P. Bliss.’ ‘‘Thaddeus of Warsaw,’ with 
scattered volumes or partial sets of Mary J. 
Holmes, appeared in different places. 

In the Brick Church School, at Monsey, 
New York, a teacher with practical ideas was 
struggling with discouraging conditions. The 
two graveyards at the front and side of the 
school were better furnished than her school- 
room—grass and birds made them attractive. 
In the schoolrcom, the sun glared through 


“TAKE US FOR A RIDE.” 


An interlude of ‘‘ recess” at a country school 


Great Revival Meetings Conducted by Moody 
and Sankey, and also the Lives and Labors 
of D. L. Moody, Ira D. Sankey, and P. 
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IN THE BEAUTIFUL NATURAL PLAYGROUND OF A 
COUNTRY SCHOOL 


side-windows, where shades were missing, upon 
the children’s desks and showed the monotony 
of dingy walls and cracked and worn-out 
blackboards. 

The teacher, cheerful and energetic, 
teaching arithmetic with none of the object- 
aids that help slow pupils, teaching geography 
without a sand-table, a relief-map, or any 

TWO LITTLE ITALIAN GIRLS WHO UNDERSTAND €*-book but _ old-fashioned geography, 
NO ENGLISH, PLAYING IN A SCHOOL-YARD FILLED Nd teaching reading with practically nothing 
WITH WEEDS to read from. The making of bricks without 
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straw has been proved possible, but no one 
has yet made them without at least a sub- 
stitute for clay. Order, attention, a neat 
and businesslike accuracy, this teacher has 
secured in a few months. With better 
materials, she could render a hundredfold 
more effective service. 

In the Valley Forge neighborhood, in 
Pennsylvania, the historic landscape shelters 
little one-roomed schools as 
primitive as the revolutionary musket. Two- 
roomed buildings, with two teachers, are 
common, but scarcely better equipped than 
the schools of one room. Here, too, modern 
means of work, globes, books, furnishings, 
are absent. 

Geography recitations offer a good chance 
for comparison of new ways and old. In the 
last few years, there have appeared many 
books to accompany the school geography. 
In them, the habits, the customs, the con- 
temporary history of many lands are told in 
such a fashion that children gain from them 
what once was known only by travel. In 
schools where such books are as much a 
part of the course as the “‘little’’ and the 


a number of 


THE STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT, HIGH SCHOOL 


To which children from Stamford township country schools should be transported at the town’s exnence. 
school (Stamford) held the highest rank in the class of 1904 in this school 
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ay pete x . 
A NEW ENGLAND SCHOOLMASTER 


Mr. Dunn, teacher of the Riverside, Connecticut, school, who gradu- 
ated from the Albany (N. Y.) Normal School in 1850 





A girl from the West Farms district 
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DRAWN FROM LIFE BY COUNTRY SCHOOL CHILDREN WHO HAVE A CITY DRAWING-TEACHER 
(STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT) 


“big’’ geography, children describe in their 
own words countries they have practically 
visited. They are using their minds. They 
talk with animation. They express them- 
selves without a singsong, and suit words to 
the thought. 

In a little shanty, on which a jungle of 
woods and weeds encroached, I heard a 
geography recitation of the other kind. 
Three boys, rising in turn, read aloud para- 
graph after paragraph like this: 


“Albion, county of Orleans County, in 
fruit region; stone quarries; manufactures. Ball- 
ston Spa, county seat of Saratoga County, mineral 
springs; paper, leather, axes, and tools. Batavia, 
county seat of Genesee County, agricultural imple- 
ments and other manufactures; State School for 
the Blind. Bath, county seat of Steuben County, 
agriculture, and manufacturing; seat of New York 
State Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Home. Canandaigua, 
county seat of Ontario County, beautiful village in 
fruitful agricultural region; lake front; pleasure 
manufactures. Catskill, county seat of 
County, resort for visitors to Catskill 


seat 


resort; 
Greene 


Mountains. Fishkill on the Hudson, Duchess 


County, fine residences; bricks, machinery.”’ 

The reading was a simple uttering of word 
after word attacked and disposed of with 
ruthless monotony. The teacher interrupted 
only to correct a mispronunciation. This 
school had the poorest building, the oldest 
desks and benches, the worst equipment of 
all the’ schools I ever visited. The teacher 
was embarrassed by the presence of a guest, 
and perhaps she did all one could expect for 
wages that no laundress would consider. 
But the deadness of the recitation was not 
uncommon. Trained teachers with wise 
methods, and untrained teachers with unwise 
methods, alike lack the necessary tools for 
their work; and no workman is _ wholly 
independent of his tools. 


CHEERING EXCEPTIONS TO THE RULE 


Live exceptions to the general deadness 
make a vivid impression in this round of 
country visits near great eastern cities. 





THE NEW GRADED-SCHOOL BUILDING AND THE ABANDONED DISTRICT SCHOOL, SPRING DALE, 


CONNECTICUT 
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Many of the teachers have had a ‘‘normal” 
training. A few are as systematic, vigorous, 
and hopeful as the teacher at Brick Church 
. (Monsey).. Many are worn with the struggle 
to do good: work where good work is not 
recognized; some are hopelessly discouraged; 
but all are superior to their opportunities. 

At Sawmill Hill, Fox Chase, Pennsylvania, 
the teacher has organized among her pupils 
“The North Star Literary Society.” Its 
meetings and programmes are neatly set 
forth in written reports by a little girl secre- 
tary. At Riverside, Connecticut, an ‘‘old 
way’’ is made the good means of making, 
from children of foreign parents, new Amer- 
icans. Here the children sing with great 
zest under the leadership of their teacher, 
Mr. Dunn, who guides them with the mellow 
support of his voice as the old singing-school 
used to be led; and many of these children 
are Italians, to whom the singing-hour is 
better than meat and drink. 

The country schools under the jurisdiction 
of Stamford township, Connecticut, have 
the same materials furnished them that the 
children receive in the Stamford city schools. 
A fortnightly lesson from a drawing instructor 
and another from a singing-teacher enlarge 
their horizon. Traveling libraries of fifty 
books each give each school access to several 
hundred good books every year. Mrs. Stevens 
at the Bangall School, formerly a ‘‘city 
teacher,” is setting in motion vigorous 
streams of influence. The books in the 
library are well read. A group of children 
have added twenty volumes by selling soap 
in the neighborhood. This teacher’s presence 
and personality seem ideally calculated to 
produce the good effects plain even to a 
visitor. The children show a love of reading, 
a responsive quickness, an ambition, not 
common. They love the animal stories in 
their library, and, among this group of 
country children, cruelty to wild things has 
practically stopped. ‘“‘I haven't killed a 
single bird this spring,’’ one boy announced. 

At Dingletown, North Cos Cob, Connecticut, 
is a school whose surroundings are far more 
beautiful than the pictures show, and whose 
children are brought into some relation with 
that beauty. The teacher, a young man 
who is on the best of terms with his flock, has 
discovered abandoned desks in the church- 
loft and constructed, indoors, a cupboard, 
and, out of doors, rustic seats. He has insti- 
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tuted a “‘seed-growing box,” turned at the 
end of the season into a fernery. One of the 
boys has raised money for a good organ. 
When I was there, bluebells, wild honey- 
suckle, and mountain laurel brought by the 
children decorated the room. The school 
has a good set of maps and a little library of 
good books. The children have been taught 
how to use books, referring to the library as 
naturally as they do to their text-books. 
Every morning a report is taken of things 
observed out of doors. Every child keeps a 
record. Here is part of the record of one 
little girl, bits from two lists of ‘‘observa- 
tions’’: 


FLOWERS 
Pussy Willow found Mar. 7, 1904 
Skunk Cabbage ‘* Apr. 7, 1904 
Hepatica Apr. 9, 1904 
White Heart or Dutchman’s Breeches found Apr. 
13, 1904 
Wood Anemone Apr. 13, 1904 


Early Saxifrage—Salt and Pepper foundApr. 18, 1904 


Blood Root “Apr. 18, 1904 

Dandelion “Apr. 25, 1904 

Violets; blue, white, yellow ““ Apr. 30, 1904 
BIRDS 

Robin seen March 5, 1904 

Bluebird “March 2, 1904 


Red-Winged Blackbird “March 9g, 1904 
Song Sparrow found Mar. 10, 1904 
Phoebe ‘* Mar. 10, 1904 
Barn and Chimney Swallow Mar. 28, 1904 
Brown Thrasher Apr. 29, 1904 


sé 
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This is an exhaustive list of the hopeful 
things I saw in this investigation : 


CHILDREN IGNORANT OF THE COUNTRY 


Generally, no effort is made to bring 
children into any real relation with the 
world around them. Even in the country 
schools of Stamford, Connecticut, the course 
of study is identical with the city course. 
I found nowhere a teacher in correspondence 
with any school of agriculture, nowhere any 
correlating of indoor studies with outdoor 
exploration, gardening, or experimenting. 
Books and life were things apart. In four 
States, in country places filled with object- 
lessons for observation, hardly a child knew 
any bird but the robin or the swallow. Many 
teachers knew even less of the country than did 
the children. Surroundings that might give 
the truest education in making and training 
minds now more than half asleep are ignored. 
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The possibilities in a square yard of soil are 
undreamed of. 

Yet practical teaching that uses the wealth 
of country material is possible. Schools here 
and there in the United States have tried it and 
proved its value. ‘‘Out West,” in Illinois, 
children are raising corn and oats, sweet peas 
and lilies, trying experiments with clover and 
alfalfa. In their arithmetic lessons they 
keep their accounts, do the book-keeping of 
their tiny farms; in their composition lessons 
they describe what they have done. Girls 
and boys, big and little, plan their home- 
gardens, their school-gardens, and send sam- 
ples of their results to the State university. 
Interested fathers are benefiting by the 
instruction college and teachers give the 
children. An estimate based on the actual 
results of school experiments credits one 
county in the next few years with hundreds 
of thousands of dollars’ financial increase in 
agricultural business. 

A boy or girl in a corner of Wisconsin owns 
hens, or a pair of pigs, a present from a father 
or an uncle. Close to his public school is a 
county agricultural school. He asks the 
director how to feed, how to house and care 
for his new stock. With the right care, his 
animals thrive better than his father’s. In 
his school composition there often figure the 
child’s account of the father’s amused skepti- 
cism, and the father’s conversion to new 
ways of farming. Interest in grain-growing, 
interest in the dairy, a love of the farm, are 
born that way. And the girl or boy bringing 
the discoverer’s zest to old tasks becomes a 
woman, not a drudge; a man, not a bumpkin. 
In the Eastern schools treated in this article, 
in a land fertile enough for wonderful market- 
gardens, we are bringing up children in 
stupid ignorance of their nearest resources. 

THE RESULTS OF WASTEFUL ECONOMY 

Country children have two resources—the 
soil and books. In these eastern schools 
they are taught to use neither. 

Yet a child who had already observed 
enough or imagined enough to produce the 
following description—bad as the English is 
—must be amenable to such teaching. 
The ‘“‘composition” was written in a very 
few minutes, from one of the subjects I 
suggested. 

“‘One day when I was out walking In the field 
and down in the meadow there is poind with little 
fish they look like gold-fish and there are teartels 
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and water bugs and fly and if you set sell you can 
see the fish eat the fly and you can see the teartels 
eat the fish and there is a stone fence and setting 
on the fence you will see the treetoads and there 
are snakes and swalowes”’ 


In a village that shelters a group of New 
York city commuters, parents make firm 
objection to any reading not strictly ‘‘busi- 
ness.” One book a year, ‘‘and that the 
Third Reader,” they consider enough. They 
have their way. One of the school directors 
adorns the local (hotel) bar with a genial 
persistency. His hand upon the educational 
rudder is lax. His companions on the board 
are coerced by public opinion. The result 
of this usual economy of reading shows 
everywhere in a weak knowledge of English. 
Here is a few-minute sketch, written by a 
girl of fourteen, on ‘‘The Gypsies”’: 


“The gypies was down to Riverbank they had 
two tents they had a graphone they had five or six 
wangons they was waiting for some more to come. 
They are up here now by Mr. Merrits they have 
about thirty one horses. They are a going to stay 
about two weeks more They have got a parrut. 
Two girls went up to have their foirtunes told. 
They are going over to Dr. Willians they waiting 
now for some more to come yet.” 


In the same school with this girl was a 
child of nine who did far better work. As 
in old-fashioned days, the child with natural 
gifts ‘gets on.’”’ The rest get where they 
can. Counting all the written work that I 
saw, the two hurried ‘‘sketches’”’ that I 
have quoted make a fair average of im- 
promptu labor. One was taken from one of 
the best schools in the group. 

In weeks of visiting country schools, I 
have heard some children read distinctly, a 
few with a vague attempt at expression. 
Most of the reading aloud is excruciating; to 
imitate it one would have to simulate utter 
vacancy of mind. In these schools the 
writing and reading of English are in an 
embryo state. According to modern stand- 
ards, spelling is embryo, too. To the speller, 
the words he spells are as Sanskrit. He can 
intone their letters. He would no more use 
them in his ‘‘composition’’ than he would 
attempt a Bach fugue on the school organ. 
Even arithmetic, where the work shows best, 
serves chiefly as mental gymnastics. These 
children come from homes where their 
fathers and mothers (save for the ‘“‘one in a 
hundred’’) keep no accounts and have no 
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accurate idea of their relative outgo and 
income. Many farmers cannot tell at the 
end of a given year whether they have made 
or lost. Their children are growing up to 
follow in the same thriftless path. 

In a forlorn schoolroom, a teacher whose 
hopefulness and youth were being crushed to 
death under a load of neighborhood in- 
difference was trying to arouse some interest 
inreading. Parents were not only indifferent, 
but openly hostile. With enough food and 
drink, they were satisfied themselves, and 
desired no more for their children. ‘‘The 
people here don’t want to read,” sighed the 
teacher. ‘‘They’d rather gossip.” Petty, 
self-centred, material, the community life 
is at best sterile and futile. Character cannot 
grow where it has nothing to feed on. In 
such places, immorality is grosser and com- 
moner in the schools than in any city schools 
I know. Give children no resources, feed 
their imagination openly with no good things, 
and they will find excitement in secret 
scandals. The ignorance of these children, 
whose parents think ‘“‘nature study” and 
science a ‘‘fad,” is not only putting them 
behind in the struggle for a living income, but 
is destroying them in the struggle for man- 
hood and womanhood. They are in no 
way having a fair chance at education. 

In a ‘‘district’’ school, a child receives 
from one-eighth to one-fifth as much actual 
instruction as a child in a good graded 
school. In the schools I visited, the number 
of recitations ranged from seventeen to 
sixty in a day. The average was about 
thirty. These recitations last from five to 
ten minutes in one-roomed schools; fifteen 
minutes in the two-roomed schools, where 
two teachers divide the work. I secured the 
daily schedule of many of these schools, and 
its complications, no matter how well sys- 
tematized, were absolutely prohibitive of 
effective work. One teacher teaching every- 
thing in what, in city schools, would be eight 
grades (with, in some instances, a ninth of 
kintergarten age), is not able to do what can 
be done by a teacher teaching one grade 
only. 

In a New Jersey school, for instance, I 
heard (in the regular daily programme) 
seven recitations in thirty-five minutes. 
Classes shuttled back and forth, the receding 
wave passing the oncoming one with no time 
wasted. A geography lesson corrected the 
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pronunciation of Genoa, and disposed of 
one other brief topic that concerned Italy. 
History, in a natural sequence, gave five 
minutes to the biography of Columbus. In 
grammar, a bright girl, not at all shy, a 
stupid girl, and a scared girl wrestled with 
parsing. The teacher was a good teacher, 
the school one of the best that I saw—the 
disadvantages enormous. In a good graded 
school, classes so far advanced would have 
had from thirty to fifty minutes for each 
recitation. 

In a Connecticut school, a typical half-hour 
held a grammar and an arithmetic recitation. 
While these two groups recited, another group 
wrote in their copy-books pages of such 
inspiring themes as ‘“‘O barn burn barn O,” 
and ‘Zebu zones are wide belts.’ One 
group read geography questions and hunted 
upon the map for the answers; one studied 
history; one did sums; and several groups 
did nothing with great proficiency. 

In the newer, graded village schools, the 
beginning of better things is visible. The 
children show more inventiveness, vigor, 
“‘horse sense.’’ Two schoolboys of the Spring 
Dale, Connecticut, village school cut, last 
winter, eight tons of ice, and are peddling it 
out this summer at a good profit. This is 
evidence of “‘initiative.”” Most of them had 
home tasks that they looked upon with 
pride rather than with discontent, and several 
excused themselves after the first out-of- 
door pictures, saying, cheerfully, “‘I think 
I’ll have to go now; my father expects me 
to help him.” They were polite, obliging, 
attractive, and efficient. Their new school, 
which takes the place of a little, old-fashioned 
building, reflects the sentiment of the neigh- 
borhood, and shows good results in these 
children. 

At Fox Chase, Pennsylvania, and at 
Closter, New Jersey, I found a typical state 
of things in the presence of a handsome 
graded school-building, only a mile from a 
one-roomed district school, where one teacher 
taught babies how to read and their elder 
brothers and sisters how to do everything. 
Why townships do not transport the pupils 
of little left-over-from-the-past schools to the 
graded schools near at hand, no one seems 
to know. But many teachers and directors 
have never heard of consolidated schools and 
transportation wagons. Teachers’ salaries 
allow little opportunity for study of what 
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happens outside their own school walls. 
‘Days off,” for visiting other schools, appear 
a privilege monopolized by city teachers. 
Yet it is a stagnant pool that is never stirred 
by currents from outside. 

The schools I am describing are among the 
best of the district schools of their States. 
Where population thickens, where city in- 
fluences reach out they are being superseded 
by two-roomed buildings, by village schools: 
But the education given even in these is too 
often unrelated to the needs of the educated. 
Children no longer ‘‘commit to memory,” 
but they do worse. In times long ago, the 
memory, at least, was drilled; and certain 
fragments of grammatical English stuck in 
the mind. Now, in unprogressive schools, 
they have no English, neither their own nor 
another’s. Niggardly economy of a few 
pennies wastes lives that might mean some- 
thing to themselves and to the State. 

Watching the faces of children who are 
being stultified and petrified from active 
childhood into stodgy maturity—I thought 
of those whose school and home life is one 
vivid round of new interests, children scouring 
the woods, absorbed in the first principles of 
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forestry, or formed into bands hunting, with 
scientific precision, the eggs of the apple-tree 
moth. I remembered that, by such quests, 
school-children have roused the interest of 
whole families, saved thousands of dollars 
to country places, brought knowledge into 
dead-but-not-buried communities. 

From Pennsylvania to Connecticut, mean 
and ignorant economy is making of the public 
school a mockery for country children, and 
the most niggardly spot is the one that cries 
out most angrily when the village children 
use what life is left in them to get away. 
Poor schools and abandoned farms go to- 
gether. 

Six weeks in country schools close to two 
of the three largest cities in America have 
proved: 

1. Most of the children of these country 
schools cannot read or write good English, 
nor make any really practical application 
of what they learn. 

2. The parents of these children need to be 
convinced, by practical experiments, that 
education pays. 

3. We cannot keep children on eastern 
farms till we make life there worth living. 


INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF IMMI- 
GRATION 


THE STARTLING FACTS ABOUT THE ORGANIZED MOVEMENT OF 
UNDESIRABLE POPULATIONS —THE PHYSICAL AND ECONOMIC 
DANGERS TO THE UNITED STATES ARE SO GREAT THAT 


BOTH EUROPEAN 


AND AMERICAN REGULATION 
BY 


IS NECESSARY 


JAMES DAVENPORT WHELPLEY 


WO million people emigrated from 
Europe last year, and one-half of 
them came to the United States. 

This vast stream of human beings is un- 
natural, for there is no maelstrom of activity 
anywhere drawing it into its vortex. In the 


natural course of events, immigration into 
the countries to which these people are going 
should now be at a low tide, for even the 
feverish industrial activity of a recent decade 
in America has subsided. 


To escape political and economic wrongs 
is the principal purpose of this movement. 
But this desire is so fostered and encouraged 
by the transportation companies as to set 
many people in motion who would otherwise 
cling to their native soil, hoping for better 
things in the future. The menace: to the 
peoples of the more highly civilized and more 
prosperous countries presented by this vast 
emigration is now realized. 

The United States leads in severity of 
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restriction laws, and all legislation proposed 
for the future is intended to heighten the 
barriers against the undesirable. England 
is discussing regulations even more drastic 
than those in force in the United States. 
The problem has passed beyond the power of 
a single government to solve, however, and 
calls for an international agreement to 
police localities from which people are driven 
by unnatural and avoidable causes, and to 
check private greed in its efforts to take 
advantage of such a situation. Plans are now 
being laid for a conference of representatives 
of all nations affected by an outward or an 
inward movement of emigrants, in the hope 
that some understanding will be reached 
and codperation made possible. 

Traffic in ocean passages has reached a 
stage of fierce competition, unscrupulousness, 
and even inhumanity, inconceivable to those 
not familiar with its details. Men who 
profit by the march of these millions of 
people have a drag-net out over continental 
Europe so fine in its meshes as to let no 
person escape who has the price and the 
desire or need to go. Three great countries, 
Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia, where 
the masses of the people are low in the social 
scale, and where the percentage of illiteracy 
is discreditable to the twentieth century, are 
drained of their human dregs through chan- 
nels made easy by those seeking cargo for 
their ships. 

The transportation companies will disclaim 
any connection with the men who deal 
directly with this human freight, but, in the 
end, they get the business, and those who 
originate it for them must have their profit. 
Every inducement is offered, and every 
possible facility is afforded. Thirty dollars, 
or even much less, in times of rate-wars, will 
carry an adult from central Europe to New 
York. Tickets can be bought on _ instal- 
ments, and the transportation ‘“‘touts” act 
as brokers, bankers, couriers, or in any other 
capacity to the end that another unit may 
be set in motion, fleeing from known evils to 
a vague fate in a brighter horizon. 

The medical men of Europe are watching 
the vast movement of low-class humanity to 
the United States with professional curiosity. 
They freely predict, as one of the inevitable 
incidents of such a movement, occasional 
outbreaks of imported plague, which will 
arouse the American nation to the danger 
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of allowing Europe to drain her social system 
into the United States. The American 
authorities are doing everything in their 
power to guard against such disaster, and 
are fully alive to the possibilities involved. 
During the past session, however, Congress 
utterly ignored a bill framed for the purpose 
of lessening this danger. With the exception 
of a few ports, there is no inspection of 
emigrants until they arrive in the United 
and the most meagre authority is 
now given for the elimination of undesirable 
persons at points of embarkation. 

The people of southern Europe are ac- 
customed to disease in its most horrid forms. 
Yellow-fever, bubonic plague, trachoma, favus, 
and other afflictions dangerous or loathsome 
in character are taken as a matter of course, 
and, while treated scientifically and intelli- 
gently, are never absolutely within control. 
In spite of strict regulations and skilful 
examination provided for by laws of the 
United States, it is impossible that human 
skill should be able to detect the presence 
of many of these ills in their earlier stages. 

Five per cent., or 10,000, of the people 
who applied for emigrant passages to the 
United States from the Port of Naples last 
year were refused transportation because 
they were afflicted with trachoma. This 
insidious and disabling disease of the eyes 
has already found its way to New York city. 
Should it become prevalent in the United 
States, as it is in Italy, it would almost 
entirely destroy the value of the American 
public-school system, now regarded as the 
best and most democratic in the world. 
Should a disease like trachoma become general, 
no one who could afford to do otherwise would 
submit his children to the danger of con- 
tagion. 

The facilities provided for the quick and 
easy acquirement of citizenship in the United 
States have become a means for evading 
immigration restrictions to an alarming degree. 
The United States Embassy at Rome last 
year issued nearly fifteen hundred passports 
to alleged American citizens, based upon 
naturalization certificates or certified copies 
thereof sent from the United States to 
Italy for the use of people desiring admission 
to the new country, many of whom would 
otherwise have been excluded. The use of 
these naturalization certificates has become 
a notorious and flagrant fraud, Upon their 
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face, they bear no means of identifying the 
original owner, and. the mere statement of 
the man or the woman who secures possession 
of one of these compels the issuing of a pass- 
port which guarantees entrance for the 
immigrant. 

New York has figured more largely in this 
scandal than any other point in the United 
States, although it may be said in all fairness 
that every State in the Union is represented 
during the year in the presentation of these 
certificates. An obliging friend in the United 
States who has become a naturalized citizen 
can secure, in return for a small fee, a certified 
copy of his papers, and send it to Italy to be 
used by some one else claiming to be the 
original owner. These papers carry on their 
face no description of physique, no photo- 
graph—nothing, in fact, by which the owner 
can be identified. A few simple questions 
are asked, as required by the regulations of 
the State Department, the passport is issued, 
and the immigration laws are thus rendered 
abortive. Another form of abuse is the use 
of these certificates by women claiming to be 
wives of the men to whom the papers were 
issued in the United States. With a copy of 
these papers, a woman can present herself at 
an American consulate, and, by stating that 
she is the wife of a naturalized citizen, secure 
a passport for herself effective in allowing 
her to land on American soil in spite of any 
disqualifications that she might otherwise 
possess under the law. The only apparent 
remedy for the abuse of naturalization 
privileges is for the general government to 
induce the States to issue certificates in a 
regular form, the face of each certificdte 
carrying a full identification of the person 
to whom it was originally issued. To 
require proof of marriage, which can always 
be secured in European countries, would be a 
simple method of stopping their misuse by 
female emigrants. 

In the past one hundred years, 23,000,000 
immigrants have come to the United States. 


From them has arisen a sturdy nation, com-. 


bining the best elements of all the others. 
The land richest in natural resources has, 
through them and their descendants, been 
developed until its output feeds, clothes, and 
provides for half the civilized world. In 
numbers, the arrivals of twenty years ago 
approximated those of today, but with a 
difference in character and purpose. Then 
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they came from Germany, the United King- 
dom, and Scandinavia, and the movement 
from Italy, Austria-Hungary, and Russia was 
comparatively small. 

Today the conditions are reversed. The 
movement from the first-named countries 
is inconsiderable, and more than six hundred 
thousand, or about 70 per cent., of the ar- 
rivals last year were from new and less 
desirable sources of supply. Changing con- 
ditions and rapid industrial growth in the 
United States are partially responsible for 
this. The free land and golden opportunities 
of the western States a quarter of a century 
ago attracted the very best class of settlers. 
With free land practically exhausted, this 
tide turned elsewhere, or ceased almost 
altogether. 

Then came the great industrial develop- 
ment and the consequent demand for labor. 
The native-born and the naturalized were 
fully employed, and, to fill the gap, the under- 
paid, dissatisfied, and oppressed of Europe 
began to arrive. It proved an endless chain, 
for son sent for father, brother for brother, 
and friend for friend. Then came the 
families, and thus a great army, gathering 
size and momentum, was soon on the march. 
A sum approximating $50,000,000 is sent 
from the United States in small sums each 
year to assist those left behind in the old 
world, or to enable them to emigrate. It 
has been predicted, that the number of 
emigrants would soon decrease by reason of 
the exhaustion of the supply; but no such 
promise is warranted by the facts. Last 
year, 230,622 Italians, 206,011 Austrians, and 
136,093 Russians successfully passed the 
immigration barriers of the United States. 
The people of those three countries are 
tremendously prolific. Poverty and discom- 
fort apparently have no effect in decreasing 
the birth-rate, and phenomenally large 
families are the rule. The total population 
of Italy, Austria, and Russia, notwithstanding 
the drain of this enormous emigration, is 
increasing naturally year by year, this in- 
crease being confined, however, to the cities 
and the more prosperous agricultural districts. 

In the past thirty years, Italy has sent 
more than 2,000,000 persons to the United 
States. A number of these have returned 
in the course of time, bringing with them 
carefully hoarded savings. A very large 
majority have remained in the United States, 
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however, and have induced many others to . 


follow them. Between twenty-five and thirty 
million dollars a year is sent from the United 
States to Italy by Italians making remit- 
tances to relatives or friends at home. A 
large part of this emigration has been from 
southern Italy, induced by economic condi- 
tions so fearfully depressing in their in- 
fluence as to bring Italy to the verge 
of ruin. These people have been literally 
starved out, and the present day sees no 
amelioration. In northern Italy, there are 
many small land-holdings, and the Italian 
peasant is able to maintain more or less 
individuality. In southern Italy, the land 
is held in great estates, and the peasant 
has no future for himself, his children, or his 
children’s children. Taxes upon industry 
are high, and the whole tendency of the 
fiscal system is to restrain development. 
Unproductive land is lightly taxed, but, the 
moment the proprietor attempts to cultivate 
his ground, the tax - collector is at hand. 
Prices are low, and agricultural wages have 
dropped to a level inadequate to the main- 
tenance of wage-earners. 

The Italian peasant lives in a miserable 
hovel, and what he can dig from the ground 
is the limit of subsistence. Meat is scarce, and 
even salt is so heavily taxed by the Italian 
Government as to be beyond the reach of the 
slender purse of the peasant. Little or no 
attempt at education is made in the rural 
districts, and the peasant’s mental state is 
generally as deplorable as is his physical 
condition. The diseases of the underfed and 
impoverished are rife among them, draining 
their physical powers, threatening the vitality 
of rising and unborn generations, and a 
menace to the entire world through their 
dangerously contagious character. 

The one ambition of the Italian peasant is 
to go to the United States. He is fully aware 
of the advantages offered in this country, 
for many of his relatives have gone before 
and are constantly urging him to follow. 
If he can not himself get the money to go, it 
will be sent to him from abroad. There is 
nothing to hold him where he is. There is 
much to drive him forth. Although there 
is no religious or political persecution in 
Italy, oppression arises from economic condi- 
tions, and these are all-compelling in their 
power to dislodge even the home-loving 
Italian from his birthplace, and to induce 
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him to sever ties of family and friendship so 
dear to the Italian heart. 

A compulsory land-purchase act is now 
under consideration in Italy, to be enforced 
much in the same manner as the law which 
is given credit for ameliorating conditions in 
Ireland. It is proposed to give the Italian 
Government authority to purchase the large 
estates of southern Italy, and to parcel them 
out to the peasants, these smaller holdings to 
be paid for in partial payments extending over 
a long term of years. The Italian Govern- 
ment is not yet rich enough or strong enough 
to carry such a measure into effect, but con- 
siderable hope is expressed that the present 
King, to whom the best of motives are 
credited, will in time find himself able to 
bring about this reform. 

More than $10,000,000 is sent every year 
from the United States to Austria, in small 
remittances made to relatives or friends 
of Austrians settled in America. Much of 
this money is for the purpose of assisting 
emigration. Economic and political con- 
ditions in Austria are not so bad as those in 
Italy, but the scale of wages and of living 
is far below that of the United States, the 
government maintains a closer supervision 
over its citizens, military service is exacted, 
and the people are more or less burdened 
with a corrupt bureaucracy, as they are in 
nearly all European countries. The move- 
ment from Austria arises from the instinct of 
self-preservation and betterment, and, with 
transportation so cheap and easy, thanks 
to the enterprise of the great steamship lines, 
the incentive to try for new fortunes need 
not be great to dislodge even the most timid 
from an undesirable environment. 

In marked contrast to the conditions in 
Italy are the causes which induce the Russian 
Jew to emigrate. The result, however, is 
the same. In both instances, people are 
driven to the United States not so much by 
what is offered there as because of the hard- 
ships that they leave behind. The Jews of 
Russia number 5,000,000, and most of them 
live within what is called the Jewish Pale~ 
Within the Jewish territory must also be 
included Poland, the combined population 
of these two districts being something more 
than 40,000,000. Under normal conditions, 
this territory would support this population 
in comfort and furnish adequate employment 
to all in the development of its resources; 
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but the conditions are far from normal. 
What are called the ‘““May Laws” of 1882, 
enacted by the Russian Government, pro- 
vided that only those Jews who had complied 
with certain requirements, and thus estab- 
lished a legal right of residence, prior to that 
year, should be allowed to live in the rural 
districts. All other Jews were driven into 
the towns. 

This led to a congestion not only of popula- 
tion, but of employments as well; and, since 
the Russian laws still further limit the outlet 
for Jewish activity, life became most sadly 
burdensome for these people. No employ- 
ment paid for directly or indirectly by the 
government is open to the Jew, nor can he 
obtain any work from the municipality in 
which he resides. The government also 
endeavors to prevent the Jew from obtaining 
work upon any enterprise over which there is 
government supervision. They are rigidly 
excluded from railway positions, even the 
humblest, and in these and a thousand other 
ways they are made to feel the opprobrium of 
their descent and their religion. 

Overwhelming competition to obtain .a 
living resulted from these conditions. The 
population of the cities increased enormously, 
and in these congested centres began a 
fierce struggle for existence. Of course, all 
the Jews in Russia are not poor or persecuted. 
The occupations of merchant and trader 
are open to them, and hardly a transaction 
can be brought about in which a Jew does 
not take part. The reason assigned by the 
government for the enactment of the “May 
Laws” was the charge that the Jews were 
oppressing the Russian peasantry in the 
transaction of business. That they did have 
control of the commerce of the country is 
probably true. That they took advantage of 
this control may be possible, though the 
probabilities are that they farmed their 
opportunities to no greater extent than would 
the Russian Christians, or any other people 
placed in the same position.. However just 
these charges may be, there is no question as 
to the effect of existing laws and regulations 
upon the population of that country, and 
indirectly upon England and the United 
States, for they are the cause of the very 
large emigration. 

There is no such wide agitation for the 
repeal of these laws as might be expected, 
for the Jews who proved their right to remain 
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INTERNATIONAL CONTROL OF IMMIGRATION 


in the country villages throughout the 
Jewish Pale and Poland thus secured a 
monopoly of trade extending from large 
enterprises down to the village shops; and 
naturally those on the ground are well 
satisfied that the government should restrict 
competition even from their own countrymen 
and coreligionists. The better class of Jewish 
emigrants are often inspired to move through 
the desire of obtaining educational facilities 
for their children. Jewish children in Russia 
are practically excluded from the schools, and 
even when Jewish communities organize 
schools of their own it is difficult to secure 
the consent of the government for their 
operation. 

As a rule, the first move a Jewish emigrant 
makes is to England. He may pass directly 
across Great Britain en route to the United 
States, or he may find it necessary or advisable 
to rest a while in London and prepare himself 
more effectually to run the gauntlet of the 
American immigration laws. The very large 
Jewish community in London, already viewed 
with alarm by the people of that city, main- 
tains institutions for the: care and education 
of emigrants who need “reconstruction” 
before proceeding across the Atlantic. The 
Jews already established in business in 
London would be glad to see this movement of 
their countrymen checked, as it results in 
competition far more serious to them in labor 
and commercial circles than that met from 
Englishmen. 

Thirteen per cent. of the people who go 
from northern Italy to the United States are 
illiterate, and 48 per cent. of those who go 
from southern Italy. Twenty-four per cent. 
of illiteracy is found among the immigrants 
of Austria-Hungary, and 25 per cent. among 
those from Russia. A sharp contrast to this 
lack of education is found in the emigration 
from Scandinavia, Germany, and the United 
Kingdom; for only 1 per cent. of the Scandi- 
navians are illiterate, but 4 per cent. of the 
Germans, and 3 per cent. of the people from 
the United Kingdom. Illiteracy does not 
necessarily mean lack of intelligence, but, 
unfortunately for the United States, in a 
vast number of cases it means corresponding 
dullness of intellect and a lack of ability to 
grasp the meaning of self-government. 

If the immigrants arriving in the United 
States were prompt to distribute themselves 
throughout the country, going naturally to 
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places where they were most needed and 
avoiding already congested centres, the situa- 
tion would not look so threatening. Nearly 
all of them, however, have chosen their 
final destination before starting, and few of 
them arrive with enough money to carry 
them beyond the port at which they are 
landed. 

The extremely severe laws against the 
admission of contract labor make it impossible 
to offer these people before they start any 
definite employment in places where labor is 
needed. Did the law permit, it would be 
possible to secure agricultural and mining 
labor for the West, and quite a number of 
those possessing moderate means and farming 
experience could be induced to settle upon 
irrigated lands belonging to great corporations 
where employment could be guaranteed to 
intending settlers. It is possible, also, that 
here may be found a great source of supply of 
labor to build the Panama Canal. 
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It has been suggested that immigration 
should be absolutely prohibited, or that the 
number allowed to land should be limited. 
To forbid all people from coming, or to limit 
the number, are not sufficiently practical ideas 
to warrant serious consideration. The mis- 
sion of this great army of immigrants is 
ostensibly peace, but war against the body 
politic is its outcome. The dangers are none 
the less real because they are insidious. 
Lowering the physical and mental tone of the 
country, corrupting politics, lessening the 
value of citizenship, and creating municipal 
problems of most serious character, it is a 
peril to be met by the United States Govern- 
ment with fearless inforcement of drastic 
and intelligent restrictive legislation and the 
exercise of the highest and boldest form of 
statesmanship in dealing with the nations 
from which these people are now coming. 
And the time has come for some form of 
concerted international action. 


ENGINEERS DO 


HOW THEY MAKE A BUSINESS SUCCESSFUL BY INTRODUC- 
ING A SYSTEM—STORIES OF LOSSES TURNED TO PROFITS 
BY THE APPLICATION OF METHODS OF COMMON-SENSE 


BY 


HROLF WISBY 


HE productive engineer never uses 
the same system twice. He can 
have no cut-and-dried plan. Only 

by adjusting a method, or system, to every 
Separate requirement can he be of service. 

In a large Massachusetts shoe-factory, there 
is an organization-chart on the wall of every 
department. It defines the duties of each 
department at a glance, and fixes clearly the 
very delicate matter of responsibility. 

“A great thing for inducing esprit de corps 
among the men,” explained the officer who 
showed me around. “Eight departmental 
heads are made directly responsible to the 
treasurer and managing director. You have 
no idea how useful this simple chart is in 
avoiding compulsion and securing. discipline. 
It even helps us in breaking in new men, for 
there is never any question as to who is boss. 


“We have a chart for product also,” and 
I was taken into the office, where a graphic 
schedule was shown, giving both the total 
and the average production by the month, and 
a variously colored line for each kind of 
material, so that the fluctuations are apparent 
offhand. Instead of a big, awkward, inac- 
cessible ledger, a piece of card the size of your 
hand tells the story of a whole year’s pro- 
duction ! 

‘“‘About ten years ago,” said the inventor 
of the vertical card index to me, ‘I hunted 
high and low for people to try my idea, but 
it was generally ridiculed. My system was 
looked upon as of no value to the business 
man, and only insurance companies and 
libraries could be induced to adopt it at first.” 

But, to continue stories of the work of pro- 
ductive engineers, the owner of a large Penn- 
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sylvania factory of printing-presses thought 
that something was the matter with the works; 
and he summoned a production engineer. 
The engineer’s plan for reorganizing the 
factory was considered too expensive by the 
president. The expert then offered to make 
a demonstration free of charge, to show that, 
though his plan involved a large expenditure, 
to fail to reorganize was much more ex- 
pensive. In tracing the process of production, 
he had found a weak spot at the outset; a 
small part of a press, costing about fifty 
cents, would often delay the completion of a 
$15,000 machine. This lost time, of course, 
added expense. Then he received a contract 
for the complete reorganization of the whole 
plant, and not only was the capacity of the 
works increased, but the investment necessary 
for material was reduced 22 per cent. 

The course pursued by the systematizer in 
making estimates on bids is very interesting. 
In one of the best-managed Massachusetts 
factories, the routine of operation is, briefly, 
as follows: The superintendent makes the 
quotation, which is transferred to the estimate 
clerk, who orders the method of making the 
article, records the weight, the manufacturing 
operations in proper sequence, the piece-work 
prices, and the cost of tool-wear in producing 
each part of the article. On the foreman’s 
estimate, there is a record of the raw material 
and of the operations required to turn the 
work out. Attached to it is an assembling 
record, in case the article consists of several 
parts, giving the varying cost of making each 
part. Finally, the recapitulation sheet tells the 
whole story in a nut-shell: the detailed cost 
of the article, the factory expense, and the 
wear and tear on tools and machines. 

“‘We find,” said the manager, ‘‘that the 
average ratio of factory expense to actual 
labor for a year preceding the date of the 
estimate determines the percentage of factory 
expense that we are to charge to any given 
job. We didn’t know that before. System 
gave us that knowledge. We now can 
make estimates much more quickly than 
before, and with absolute accuracy, and we 
have entirely eliminated the profit-killer of 
the usual factory estimate—guesswork.” 

A most remarkable instance of successful 
estimating involved an enterprise that did 
not exist, but which would have been financed 
if the production engineer could have proved 
that there would be big money in it, 
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_ dollars, and probably five years’ time fooling 








It was a proposition involving a yearly 
output of more than ten thousand machines 


of twelve varying sizes. The promoters 
wanted to know what the profit of this out- 
put would be. 

‘“‘T had to create imaginary buildings, with 
offices, machine- and pattern-shops, power- 
plant, etc.,’’ said the engineer, ‘‘in fact, to 
conjure up a complete plant, equip it properly 
to the smallest detail, install all the machinery, 
and run it with an imaginary force of work- 
men and officers. This done, I could prove, 
by actual figures, that the equipment necessary 
for operating the plant would require pre- 
cisely $1,922,000, and, partly on this basis, 
was figured the cost of building each machine. 
Thus, a machine of one size was found to 
cost 1.8 cents per pound in material and 6.3 
cents per pound in productive labor. 

“T allowed a further charge of 5.7 cents per 
pound for interest on investment, depreciation 
of buildings and equipment, cost of power, 
manufacturing expense, the office salaries, 
etc. Understand, my system provides for 
getting into any kind of a job or operation 
every single item of expense that belongs to it. 
In this case, the cost of the finished machine 
footed up 13.8 cents a pound, or $124. 20 for 
the whole machine. By adding to this the 
salesmen’s expense, 15 per cent. on cost, 
office charges, etc., the combined manufactur- 
ing and selling cost was increased to $142.83, 
which, subtracted from the net factory price 
of the machine—$250—showed a net profit 
of $107.17. 

‘Well, by financial summary, I pointed out 
that a total investment of $2,642,000 would 
be necessary for buildings and equipment, and 
a working capital required of $1,250,000, 
aggregating a total of $3,892,000. My cost- 
and-profit analysis showed that there would 
be an apparent gross profit of good size. But 
I then set up my schedule of comparative 
selling prices, pointing out the figures obtained 
by other makers, and, by comparing the weight 
in pounds with the net selling prices per 
pound with those of ten competitors now 
operating, the promoters decided not to go 
into it.” 

“So you had all your conjuring for nothing ?”’ 

“By no means. The promoters paid my 
fee cheerfully, and patted me on the shoulder 
in the bargain. You see, I saved those 
people the work of finding some four million 
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around and trying to do things that my 
advance estimate proved were not practicable 
at the margin of profit they insisted on.”’ 

The test of a practical system is the flawless 
execution of an order through all the depart- 
ments. In an Ohio hardware factory, the 
order department keeps the original blank, 
stating the price, while duplicates go to 
foremen and the packer. So-called ‘‘ partial’’- 
shipment blanks are used when the whole 
order is not shipped at once. An order clerk 
is busy on file-cards, which give the various 
foremen advanced notice of the work that will 
be detailed to them, so that all are prepared. 

The new ‘“‘promise’’-order system, in con- 
junction with a tracing department, enables a 
manufacturer very frequently to get higher 
prices for his goods, not necessarily because 
he can manufacture more rapidly than others, 
but because he can be relied upon absolutely 
to deliver the goods on time. 

“So you know, this alone, in two very 
notable instances in my experience,” asserted 
a Boston expert to me, in conversation, “has 
given a manufacturer in my town the com- 
plete control in several staple articles. We 
simply file a promise-reminder, in the shape 
of an index-slip, with the departments con- 
cerned, and the foremen check off the progress 
made from day to day. This prods the job 
along.” 

Production-engineering deserves the credit 
for inventing the cost-analysis. In a New 
Hampshire mill, this is accomplished by 
collecting and adding up all the labor-cards, 
thus giving the total productive labor-charge 
on each article, which has its own separate 
sheet in the analysis stating the operation, 
the piece-work—or the day-work time and 
price—the estimate and the register cost, and 
the actual cost per thousand pieces. To test 
the accuracy of the register and the pricing of 
the labor-cards, the prices of the latter are 
checked against the prices of the cost-sheets. 
Comparing such a cost-analysis with a sales- 
analysis often discloses startling results, as it 
did on one memorable occasion in this 
factory. 

‘At the time we showed for a year’s opera- 
tion $40,000 net profit, and we couidn’t get 
past that figure,” I was told by the secretary 
of the company. ‘‘One day a production 
engineer came in, and the ‘old man’ thought 
he would give him a chance, more for the fun 
of it than for any hope of improvement. 
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He showed that, while we were making a net 
profit of $75,000 on three articles, we were 
losing $35,000 on ten other articles, so that 
it was no wonder we couldn’t make more than 
$40,000. The ‘old man’ got nervous, looked 
into the scheme, saw the point, told the 
fellow to go ahead, and now we have dropped 
the ten losing things, and, by making a 
specialty of the three good things, we’re 
clearing, instead of $40,000, no less than 
$100,000, and—it’s increasing.”’ 

The distribution of indirect labor-expense 
has always proved a stumbling-block to 
manufacturers in general. This item is 
usually added up, and percentages charged to 
each department; but, since this frequently 
tends to cripple the first making of profits, or 
causes purely fanciful results, the production 
expert has evolved a new and better way. 
In order to get every expenditure for labor into 
the costs, the method of fixing the indirect 
expenses in an Illinois factory making light 
machine parts provides that the total charges 
to production and plant be balanced weekly 
with the pay-roll to verify the postings by 
the cost-clerk. 

‘‘Our main source of indirect labor-expense 
is the labor-cards,’’ explained an assistant. 
‘“We sort and post these, and make out a 
weekly sheet for each department, charging 
it with every item on the cards, even to 
cleaning andsweeping. The labor-cards being 
very accurate, the sheet also is sure to be 
accurate, and thus it is possible to trace the 
variation of indirect expense through the 
whole factory, and to distribute it justly.” 

“Have you had any peculiar benefits from 
this method ?”’ 

“Decidedly. Before we thought of system 
in this connection, our estimate of the average 
indirect expense was a dollar of expense for 
every dollar of direct productive labor. To 
show you how we fooled ourselves, look at 
this schedule. You will here see variations 
from $2.85 down to 60 cents for every dollar 
of labor in the indirect expense rates of our 
thirty departments. And here is where we 
made an epoch-making discovery: the re- 
tabulation of the cost of the machine parts, 
made in the light of these revised expense 
rates, made it profitable for us to purchase 
from outside makers several parts on which 
we had been steadily losing money, though 
ignorant of that fact. Further, we dropped 
one whole unprofitable department.” 








THE EQUILIBRIUM OF EAST AND WEST 


THE RAPID GAIN OF THE TRANS-MISSISSIPPI STATES IN POLITICAL 
POWER AND THEIR GROWTH IN INDUSTRIAL INFLUENCE—THE BALANCE 
OF THE TWO GREAT GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS AND ITS MEANING 


HERE are twenty States and four 

! Territories west of the Mississippi 

River (not including Alaska and 
Hawaii). They contain 65 per cent. of our 
area on this continent. This area holds 32 
per cent. of our population, whose repre- 
sentatives cast 45 per cent. of the votes in 
the Senate and 30 per cent. of the votes in 
the House. It has 50 per cent. of the rail- 
road mileage and 34 per cent. of the property 
value of all the States, as assessed for taxa- 
tion. 

Eighteen per cent. of the capital invested 
in home manufactures is within this territory, 
and it produces in value 20 per cent. of the 
manufactured products of the whole country. 
In addition to this, the ‘‘West’’ (whereby 
in this article is meant the area west of the 
Mississippi River) produces 47 per cent. of 
the total agricultural products of the United 
States from farms representing 57 per cent. 
of the total farm values. 

The recent industrial development of the 
West has been marvelous, but the promise 
for the future renders present accomplish- 
ment comparatively insignificant. It did 
not “find itself’? until the frontier had 
become a tradition, and the past twenty 
years have witnessed a partial realization of 
this better knowledge. Growth has been so 
rapid that, in two decades, it has caused 
the centre of population to move from Ohio 
to Indiana, the centre of farm values from 
eastern Indiana to western Illinois, and the 
centre of farming area from eastern Illinois 
to central Missouri. Twenty years ago, the 
centre of the manufacturing industry was in 
western Pennsylvania; today it is in central 
Ohio. The centre of the farm income of the 
United States now rests on the Mississippi 
River; and, while land values have declined 
in New England, they have increased by 
more than roo per cent. in the West. 

Politically, the West has always had an 
influence disproportionate to its population, 
because every State has two Senators and a 





member of the House regardless of popula- 
tion. Notwithstanding this over-representa- 
tion to start with, the growth of the political 
power of the West has been very rapid. 
In 1880, when the Senate had but seventy-six 
members, the West cast 34 per cent. of the 
total votes. At the present time, when 
the Senate has ninety members, the West 
has 45 per cent. of the votes. No new 
Senators can be added from the eastern 
States. Should the territories become States, 
as they will in the natural order of events, 
the West will have practically as large a 
Senatorial vote as the East. Should Cali- 
fornia and Texas ever see fit to avail them- 
selves of their constitutional privilege of 
subdivision, more members would be added 
to the Senate, and then the States west of 
the Mississippi would have more votes in 
that body than the States east of it. 

In the House, the situation is different, for 
the population governs representation. The 
gain of western power in the House seems 
slow, but it is far from being a negligible 
quantity. In 1880, of the 325 members of 
the House, 24 per cent. were from the West. 
In the present House, with its 386 members, 
the West has 30 per cent. The East is 
making great strides in population, and for 
many years to come, possibly for all time, 
the East will retain control of the House. 
But the control of the Senate by the West 
is probably a mere matter of time. 

With only 32 per cent. of the population, 
the West may, therefore, be said to hold 
today an equal division of political power 
with the East. The West practically con- 
trols the Senate; the East controls the House. 
To all intents and purposes, the political 
balance of the country now swings evenly. 
It was but a few years since the political 
weight of the East was overwhelming. 

No harm has come to the East from this 
division of political power with the West, but 
much good. National politics have been 
broadened thereby, and conservatism has been 

















leavened with energy until national policies 
present a healthy and vigorous character. 

The growth of the West has hitherto been 
based chiefly upon mining, agriculture, and 
stock-raising. The output of minerals was 
never greater than it is now, nor were pros- 
pects ever surer that it will increase. New 
ore deposits are discovered every week, old 
mines are reopened and worked at a profit 
by improved processes, large bodies of low- 
grade ore are now successfully treated for 
like reasons, and no mining State is assured of 
perpetual supremacy in production. Mon- 
tana once rested secure upon her reputation 
as a producer of copper; now Arizona promises 
to develop even greater marvels as an ore-bed. 

The agricultural product of the West is 
half the product of the whole country, and 
the East looks to it to supply the food defi- 
ciencies of a future time when denser popula- 
tion will demand the products from a greater 
area. Even now the West supplies the great 
surplus of foodstuffs which enter into foreign 
trade and constitute the bulk of American 
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exports. Colorado leads in the production of 
minerals, yet her farms now produce an even 
greater total of values than her mines. 
Twenty years ago, irrigation was inconsider- 
able; today, 8,090,000 acres of land are 
supplied with water. 

The stock-growing of the West of twenty 
years ago is becoming the stock-farming of 
the more closely settled country. The 
eastern States have more live stock to the 
square mile than the States of the West. 
The West is giving up the range industry for 
the .more profitable and more scientific 
stock-farm. 

Thus the balances measuring the power of 
the East and the West are slowly but surely 
reaching anequilibrium. They are practically 
equal politically. It will not be long before 
they approach equality industrially and 
commercially as well. This will come before 
the population of these two sections becomes 
equal; for the West has a greater per capita 
natural wealth, and the East a greater con- 
servatism. 


INTO MYSTERIOUS TIBET 


THE PURPOSE OF COLONEL YOUNGHUSBAND’S BRITISH EXPEDITION ; THE CLOSED 
COUNTRY, THE FORBIDDEN CITY, AND THE PERSONALITY OF THE INVADER 


OR more than a century the rela- 
tions between the British Govern- 


ment in India and Tibet have been 


more or less unsatisfactory. There was 
an encounter in 1888 between the 
Tibetans and the Sikkimese, because the 


Tibetans had invaded Sikkim, and British 
troops had to go and drive the invaders out. 
After this a treaty about Tibet was con- 
cluded with Pekin, but it has practically 
remained a dead letter. An attempt was 
made in 1893 to inforce its provisions, but 
the regulations drawn up in that year have 
likewise been evaded. Finally, recent reports 
of Russian intrigue reached the Indian 


Government (it is even said that the Russians 
secured the entrance of a representative to 
Lhasa) and caused Lord Curzon to make 


BY 
CHALMERS 


ROBERTS 


an attempt to deal directly with Tibet by 
sending a peaceful mission. At least, it was 
peaceful until there was hostile opposition. 
This is, in outline, the purpose of the ex- 
pedition. In the great globe-circling game 
of land-grabbing, Tibet is a buffer-state of 
immense importance to India, whatever 
power finally gains predominance in China. 
Of course, the negotiations preceding the 
starting of the mission were studiously 
correct. Lord Curzon, in sending a complaint 
to the Tibetans, demanded the appointment 
of a joint commission for the purpose of 
discussing and deciding the two main issues 
in the neglected treaty—trade and boundaries. 
To this, the Lhasa authorities assented 
readily enough, but, for three months, the 
English commissioners cooled their heels at 
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the meeting-place before it was decided that 
the mission was “peacefully” to advance. 
It does not seem that the Tibetan commis- 
sioners ever intended to meet the English. 
From an Oriental point of view, this 
is by no means a breach of faith, but rather a 
creditable ruse. It places the English in a 
false and humiliating position, commits Tibet 
to nothing, and enables her to make prepara- 
tions for defense in case her inactivity is 
resented. It is of such obvious disadvantage 
to India that Tibet should ever be opened 
up to the outside world, that Lord Curzon’s 
protestations against annexation are sincere. 
The more tightly shut up the whole northern 
boundary of India is, the better for English 
supremacy in the South. The space betwee 

India and Tibet lies between two adjoining 
countries, which remain sealed so far as 
outside influence is concerned—Nepaul and 
Bhutan. Both these lie nominally within 
the British sphere of influence, but, save for 
the capital of Nepaul, Khatmandu, they are 
as unknown and as impenetrable as Tibet 
itself. What Lord Curzon wishes to secure is 
freedom from foreign influence in Tibet. As 
has been said in a recent British Blue Book 
published on the subject: “Any attempt 
to annex the wild and inhospitable upland 
kingdom would be the act of a madman. 
If the result of the present expedition be to 
turn the key in every gate to Tibet with a 
double turn, the utmost hopes of the Indian 
Government will be accomplished. 

So much for the dry details of treaties and 
blue books. It is in the character of the 
country invaded, in the personality of the 
man who leads the mission, that the fascina- 
tion of the thing lies. No white man living 
has ever seen Lhasa and returned to tell 
of it. This alone lends enormous interest 
to the expedition. Tibet is perhaps the 
last land of mystery remaining in the world. 
Certainly, every other land with as strong 
a claim to civilization has long since been 
explored, but this one great semi-savage 
land, guarded by the highest mountains in 
the world, remains the last place from which 
the innovating white man is fiercely excluded. 
Here one woman may have many husbands, 
but a man may have only one wife, many 
brothers often sharing the privilege of 
husbandship to the same woman; the ruler 
of the land is forever a child, for every ruler 
dies before he comes of age; the inhabitants 
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wash themselves with grease, and praying is 
done by machinery. Within the walls of 
Lhasa itself, the great mystery where the 
Grand Lama dreams away his sacred but 
brief existence, only three white men are 
known to have set foot. In 1811, an English- 
man named Manning entered, disguised as a 
lama or priest. In 1846, two French priests 
did the same thing; but, since then, no 
returning traveler has penetrated the strong- 
hold. This alone is enough to make every 
youth in England long to hear the story 
which the present mission will tell, if it 
continue its march; to make even older men 
hope that it may push on regardless of op- 
position. So much for the glamour of 
sensation and romance with which this 
particular movement of red-coats is sur- 
rounded. Lhasa lies, as the crow flies, 
within 200 miles of the Indian boundary, 
and Colonel Younghusband may have reached 
it by the time this article is printed. 

Tibet has an absolutely religious govern- 
ment, or theocracy, the head of which is 
supposed to be the Grand Dalai-Lama, 
looked upon as the reincarnation of Buddha, 
although the real ruler is a temporal chief 
called the Gyalpo. The Grand Lama is 
usually chosen at the age of five or six. He 
is kept in the palace at Lhasa, and is never 
seen by the outside world. The Gyalpo, 
or regent, has charge of the Lama, and, at 
the age of fifteen or sixteen, the Lama dies 
of some mysterious disease. It is then 
announced that his spirit has passed to 
another infant, who will be found at a certain 
place in a certain family. The child is 
always found as directed, and duly installed 
with great pomp and many weird ceremonies. 

In Tibet, the many - husbanded ladies 
delight in decking themselves with the great 
matrix turquoises which we now see also on 
this side of the world, and they wear many 
so large as to be worth fortunes. 

The prayer-wheel of the Tibetan, of which 
so much has been heard, is like a barrel with 
prayers written around it. The person who 
wishes to pray gives the wheel a turn on its 
axle, and the prayers are supposed to be said 
for him as long as the wheel continues to 
turn. What an opportunity for the praying 
man to go on with some other occupation! 
It would not take the inventive Yankee 


Buddhist long to arrange a mechanism by 
which his entrance into Nirvana, said to be 
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accelerated by prayer, would be pushed 
rapidly forward. Think of having a number 
of mechanically worked prayer-wheels going 
at once, and knowing that your spiritual 
progress was advancing over a period which 
would otherwise occupy millions of years of 
incarnations. 

The Holy City itself has been often de- 
scribed, and even now English artists are 
drawing imaginary pictures of it for illus- 
trated papers, deterred by no such small 
thing as lack of a sketch to work upon. 
The well-known young Asiatic traveler, Mr. 
Perceval Landon, putting together the several 
accounts that have reached the outside 
world, describes it as a comparatively small 
town, of about twenty thousand inhabitants, 
sheltered from the inclement winds of central 
Asia by a huge ring of mountains which have 
to be climbed before it can be sighted from 
any side. In the centre of this valley, which 
may be four miles across, lies the city—a 
pretty collection of gardens and low ochre- 
roofed houses, with water flowing openly 
through the streets. But the eye of the 
traveler would surely leap quickly over the 
mean houses encircling it, to the great rock 
which rises abruptly from among them. 
For there before him would lie at last the 
shrine which has been the object of so many 
ambitions. It is. a saddle-back formation, 
sheer on three sides and steep on the fourth, 
four or five hundred feet in length, and 
covered from end to end with the sacred 
buildings of this holy of holies. From either 
side, a well-paved roadway zigzags up from 
the city, and, on the left, there is a flat-terraced 
and: guarded space, reserved for religious 
ceremonies. All the masonry -on either side 
is white. Only in the middle, like a great 
saddle of crimson on a saddle-cloth of white, 
rises the dull-red Palace of the Grand Lama. 
Tier after tier of windows, red or white, 
reach almost from the ground to the roof. 
Beneath the palace, just where the northern 
zigzag sweeps up from the plain of the city, 
stands the famous Pillar of Lhasa. This 
' is the objective point of all Buddhist pilgrims 
of the north. In fact, it is to them what the 
black stone in the wall at Mecca is for the 
Mahommedans, the goal and shrine of all that 
their religion means to millions of the devout. 
Such is the description gathered from all 
available sources. It may be that, in ten 
years, it will be less difficult to reach Lhasa 
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than the Klondyke. There is something 
pitiful in the small and ignorant resistance 
to investigation and discovery on the part of 
the people of this lonely mountain kingdom 
of holy men. 

When the British expedition reached 
Gyangste, it put itself on terms of perfect 
amity with the surrounding Tibetan popula- 
tion. The camp was turned into a market, 
and the people came fearlessly within the 
lines, offering for sale vegetables, tobacco, 
and trinkets, delighted to find such customers 
in the strangers, who had dared to molest the 
ancient solitary reign of the Dalai-Lama. 
The British soldier never finds much diffi- 
culty, in his homely way, in making friends 
with native populations. He pays cash, and 
would much rather be on friendly terms with 
hermit populations than shoot them down, 
even in self-defense. 

At Guru, for the first time, perhaps, these 
savage warriors met a foe who bound up their 
wounds along with his own, and set free 
prisoners unharmed. We hear, too, of an 
abbot coming at one place to see Colonel 
Younghusband in order to apologise for the 
conduct of his monks in joining a recent 
attack upon the British. They had no 
business to fight at all, he said, but they had 
been egged on to do so from Lhasa. He had 
admonished them as a superior should; he 
had had them beaten! Not for a long time 
has there been anything more comical in the 
history of war and diplomacy. The monks 
of a Tibetan monastery are soldiers, somewhat 
like the old-time Knights Templar, and, like 
them, no doubt they prefer fighting to 
praying. There is only the abbot’s word for 
the second whipping which his holy knights 
received, and Colonel Younghusband is too 
good an Orientalist to believe all he is told. 
But he was so pleased with the abbot that 
he remitted the fine of grain imposed upon his 
monastery and allowed the old man to go 
back happy to his praying-wheel. What 
will next happen in such a country, no one 
can foresee. There came news later from 
the long-delaying Chinese Amban that he 
was on his way, as he had been for six months, 
and that the Dalai-Lama, at last rising to the 
necessity of the occasion, had provided him 
with a transport befitting his rank. Certainly, 
in the end, the Dalai-Lama, or those who act 
for him, will go to any extreme to keep the 
expedition away from Lhasa itself. It is 
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equally certain that the expedition will reach 
the city—or has reached it. 

It is upon the leader of the expedition itself 
that the chief interest centres. And it would 
be a personal gratification, no doubt, to 
Colonel Younghusband himself to go there— 
the end of many years of long and hard 
travel roundabout. He is an authority on 
the country. Since his boyhood he has been 
taking journeys across Asia, and writing 
books to tell about them, until, with his 
brother, he fills a long page in the catalogue 
of the British Museum. His career is one of 
romantic adventure, combined with serious 
work of a kind so often done in the British 
service, and so infrequently done elsewhere. 
For, if older Englishmen at home love tales 
of sport and danger and discovery, young 
Englishmen abroad know how to supply 
them. This young man, really a Major, and 
Colonel only for this mission, has already a 
wonderful record in books of reference. He 
is fit product of the marriage of a well-known 
Indian soldier, now Major-General Young- 
husband, retired, with a sister of Robert 
Shaw, the great traveler. It has been, all 
told, a famous family, for his elder brother is 
that ‘‘Younghusband of the Guides’’ whose 
name Kipling has made a household word. 
In fact, it is not to be wondered that the 
average journalist mixes up the two brothers, 
George and Frank, to the utter distraction of 
the public. They are both great travelers, 
both write books of travel, and both have 
gone from honor to honor in the service and 
out of it. 

To paraphrase briefly the Army Record, 
Major Francis Edward Younghusband was 
made a Companion of the Order of the 
Indian Empire (C. I. E.) in 1891, and was 
given the Kaisar-i-Hind medal for public 
service in 1901. For his travel across central 
Asia he was made gold medallist of the 
Royal Geographical Society, that coronation 
of the hopes of all young travelers. He 
joined the First Dragoon Guards in 1883, 
but was afterward transferred to the Indian 
Service Corps. He was traveling on leave 
in Manchuria as early as 1886. He went 
from Pekin to India by way of Chinese 
Turkestan in 1887. In 1889-90 and ’g1, he 
travelled on the Pamirs in Central Asia, 
thence to Hunza, where he was made political 
officer for the Indian Government in 1892. 
He held the same post at Chitral, a de- 
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pendency of Kashmir in 1893-94, and went 


with the Chitral expedition of 1895 as 
special correspondent of the London Times. 
For the same journal, he visited South 
Africa in the troubled days before the war in 
1896-97. On his return to India, in 1898, he 
was made political agent for Haroati and 
Tonk. This seems a very bare record, but 
it covers a world of interesting activity. 
Merely the story of that famous march, as a 
very young man, over ‘the roof of the 
world,” set all England in a fever of admira- 
tion for him. This was when, in 1886, 
having, in Manchuria, explored and ascended 
the famous “Ever White Mountain,” he 
went south to Pekin and began his journey to 
India. With great difficulty and in constant 
danger, he crossed the Desert of Gobi in 
Mongolia, China’s northern dependency, pene- 
trated Eastern Turkestan to its capital, 
Kashgar, thence southward to Yarkand, 
threaded the heart of the western Himalayas, 
by the Mustagh Pass, 19,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and finally reached Srinagar, 
the capital of the ‘northern Indian State, 
Kashmir. Of course, such a man would not 
be neglected by any government, and he has 
been constantly taken out of the service for 
political duty in the places enumerated 
above. It is difficult in these few lines to 
picture what such traveling means. For 
instance, without an Alpine apprenticeship in 
mountain-craft, it must have been no easy 
thing to drag not only yourself, but a train of 
ponies heavily laden with stores, over unknown 
glacier passes at the summit of the Himalayas; 
and this is what Younghusband has done 
again and again. For months at a time, he 
has camped in altitudes of from fifteen to 
sixteen thousand feet, often without a tent, 
sleeping in the open. His most famous 
book, ‘‘Through the Heart of a Continent,” is 
now a perfect manual for travelers in Asia. 
Yet, in it, one will quickly discover that the 
author does not believe in unnecessary hard- 
ship, which he holds almost tantamount to 
disaster. He declares that it is always his 
principle to make himself as comfortable as 
circumstances will permit, and to husband all 
his strength for unforeseen hardships. As a 
result of this practice, he is today perhaps 
better acquainted than any man living with 
the difficult and mysterious country between 
the Indian Empire and the ever-advancing 
outposts of Russia. 
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In Russia, they know him as well, if not 
better, than his own people do, and they fear 


him as much as the Russians fear any one. 
Indeed, once on his travels he was ordered 
off Russian territory in the Pamirs by an 
officer, Colonel Yonoff, in such a high-handed 
way that the Imperial Government at St. 
Petersburg afterward tendered him a full 
and official apology. With all this behind 
him, do you wonder that he goes on his way 
to Tibet with the keenest will; that Young 
England knows he will get to Lhasa if there 
is a possible path? From physical difficulties 
in the way he has surely nothing to fear, and 
the Tibetans have no trait or trick of cunning 
which he has not met again and again, and 
checkmated. In writing down his views upon 
the method of dealing with Eastern craft, he 
says: “If once the European gives up his 
higher moral standard and descends to 
intriguing with Asiatics, the chances are 
very much in favor of his being worsted. On 
the other hand, where real influence has been 
gained by a European over Asiatics, it has 
been due to his straightforwardness and 
strength of moral character, and not to any 
original mental superiority.”’ 

Mr. A. J. Montefiore Brice lately recalled to 
the readers of the London Daily Mail an 
interesting incident which had a_ great 
influence on the later life of the chief actors 
concerned. The occasion was a public eve- 
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ning at the Royal Geographical Society, when 
Lord Curzon—although he was not a peer in 
those days—read to a large and interested 
audience his remarkable paper on the Pamirs 
and the sources of the Oxus-~—and read it in 
his own brilliant, inimitably persuasive way. 
At the close of the paper, there arose from 
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the benches in the hall a quiet-looking man, 
with a singularly soft and pleasant voice. 
At first there seemed nothing to’ distinguish 
him from a hundred other men in the room. 
He was of middle height, clearly a soldier, 
though tending to stoutness in his figure and 
to ease in his carriage; his features were 
regular, his mustache heavy, his chin 
strong, and his jaw square—apparently just 
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one more of the many soldiers whom the 
Geographical Society gathers into its fold. 
But, as he spoke, he became changed. Deep 
below his heavy brows his large, clear eyes 
gleamed with a singular intelligence; and, 
though his voice was so softly modulated and 
his manner so simple—so full, perhaps, of the 
reserve of strength—he proceeded to apply 
to Lord Curzon’s brilliant paper a criticism 
sharpened and pointed at every turn with 
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all the 


personal experience. And it was 
more scathing and severe because it. was 
spoken in a conversational tone, with slow, 
deprecatory gesture, and so, evidently, without 
either passion or prejudice. 

The speaker was Frank Younghusband, 
then the hero of his great journey through 
the heart of the continent of Asia which won 
for him the society’s gold medal and estab- 
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SOLDIERS ARMED WITH FLINT-LOCKS 


lished his reputation for an intrepid daring 
and resource that comes to few. The pleasant 
sequel to this memorable evening is that, 
when Lord Curzon became Viceroy of India, 
he did not forget his critic. It is an open 
secret that he was strongly opposed to the 
withdrawal of Younghusband from Chitral. 
““Had he remained there,’’ declared the Vice- 
roy subsequently, ‘‘I believe the outbreak 
would never have occurred.” As soon as he 
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had the power, he sent Younghusband as 

agent to Indore, the capital of one of the - 
Central Indian States, and now he has 
intrusted to him the delicate and difficult 
task of negotiating with the Tibetans for 
that commerce and those relations so long 
denied. 

Colonel Younghusband is by no means 
merely a man of action. He is also and pre- 
eminently a man of thought. Beneath the 
mask of his genial manner, behind the reserve 
of his quiet voice, there lies an active, eager 
brain, without a single cobweb or grain of 
dust upon it. To such a brain he allies an 
indomitable will, and this he tempers with 
inexhaustible patience and tact. In him, you 
have the elements that go to make the ideal 
administrator in the ancient and changeless 
East. It is as a political officer, part diplo- 
matist and part administrator, as the man 
with the iron hand in the velvet glove, that 
Colonel Younghusband has won his way to 
eminence in the service of the Indian Empire, 
and to a firm place in the hearts of the senti- 
mental, adventure-loving people at home. 
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HE cowboy of today does not live 
under the same conditions that 
marked his life a generation ago. 

The old cattle-trail, from the Rio Grande to 
Montana, has been thoroughly obliterated. 
The railroad has superseded the trail, and 
what the railroads left undone the small 
rancher and sheep-herder have completed. 
Consequently, there are no more towns in 
the West like Abilene, Dodge City, and 
the rest of the cattle centres, which were 
the dueling grounds of so many reckless 
cowboys, who formerly left the trail for 
adventure. 

But there is still plenty of work for a good 
cowboy, and there is no lack of romance 
in his work. The range horse is just as prone 
to buck today as he was when no barbed wire 
confined him. And the days of the round-up 
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are as exciting as of old, even if the herds are 
smaller. 

Owing to the breaking up of the great 
herds, there has come an increased demand 
for men who know how to care for cattle. 
Saddle manufacturers are turning out more 
cowboy saddles today than in the days of the 
range kings, simply because there are more 
men in the cattle business, and more herds. 
In the days before the wire fence, when a 
cowboy was in the saddie from sun-up to 
sun-down, and perhaps a good share of the 
night as well, it would have been a disgrace 
for a cow-puncher to do ranch work. But 
today the cowboy puts in his time between 
round-ups in helping on the ranch. Some of 
them even today wear their chaparejos, or 
sheepskin riding-overalls, and spurs when they 
sit on the mowing-machine in the alfalfa-field. 
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A HERD OF CATTLE WATERING — HORSE-“CAVVY” IN THE BACKGROUND 


There is plenty of fighting, not against 
Indians, but between cattlemen and sheep- 
men—a war in which one powerful interest 
is arrayed against another. Under the forest- 


reserve policy, the United States Government 
has thrown open thousands of acres of fine 
grazing-lands to the cattlemen. After a bitter 
fight between cattlemen and sheepmen, it was 


el 
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decided that the sheep must be kept off the 
reserves, but the cattle could graze there. 

The work on the forest reserves, however, 
constitutes but a small part of the cowboy’s 
activities. In Arizona, New Mexico, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and Montana it is common 
for one company or individual to lease thou- 
sands of acres for grazing privileges. Some of 
these leased ranges are miles between fences, 
and the cowboy who sets out to round up 
the cattle on one of them can easily lose 
himself on his employer’s land. Large herds 
of cattle are rounded up from these ranges 
twice a year. This gives employment to 
thousands of men, who would be utterly 
useless if they did not know every detail of 
riding, roping, and branding. 

The daily life of the modern cowboy de- 
pends largely upon the season of the year. 
In winter, there is a strenuous hunt for good 
range, as the cattleman can seldom be 
brought to the idea that winter feeding, with 
alfalfa ranging up to $20 a ton, is a profitable 
business. Even in the earliest days, when 
there was unlimited range, cattlemen counted 
on a loss of from 10 to 20 per cent. of their 
cattle in winter. Today, with a restricted 
range, this loss is even larger, and the suffering 
of cattle on an over-stocked range is severe. 

The cowboy, and especially the foreman of 
a ranch, must know the character of the 
range and its exact grazing capacity. The 
condition of the cattle at the end of the 
winter depends upon his foresight and 
judgment. In winter, the cowboy is in the 
saddle most of the time, keeping the cattle 
close to the good feeding-grounds and guard- 
ing against danger of loss of his charges 
through broken fences. 

In the spring comes the calf round-up, 
which is one of the most active periods of the 
cowboy’s work. The calf, apparently meek 
and innocent, is difficult to rope and brand. 
All cattle are branded with the mark of the 
ranch. After a calf has been cut out. from 
the herd and roped, the struggle begins. 
The calf develops amazing strength. Some- 
times two or three husky cowboys are needed 
to subdue one calf long enough to brand it. 
Nor is the beef round-up, in the fall, less 
exacting. 

The man on a horse-ranch, instead of on a 
cattle-ranch, has a more varied existence 
than the cow-puncher. There are few horse- 
ranches, compared with the cattle-ranches. 
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One of Colonel W. F. Cody’s big ranches, in 
the Big Horn Basin, is given over exclusively 
to horses. When the horses are brought in 
from the vast stretches of the Big Horn 
country, sometimes as many as 2,000 head 
are rounded up to be branded or broken. 

It is harder to watch broncos than cattle, 
for cattle are more gregarious than horses. 
At a round-up, each cowboy has six or 
eight horses for his personal use, as the work 
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A TYPICAL MODERN COWBOY 


of cutting out horses from the large herds 
is severe on horse-flesh. 

The range-horse that may have been 
driven until there was not a spark of spirit 
in him the day before needs only one night 
of grass-cropping- with his companions to 
get back all the fire of his nature.- Conse- 
quently, when he sees the cowboy in the 
corral, and notes the swing of the hated 
lariat, he is ready to dodge, and, if necessary, 
to fight. Nine times out of ten, as soon as 
the horse feels the noose about his neck, he 
becomes docile at once. 

But the tenth horse may be a young horse, 
who thinks his fine strength is more than 
equal to the strength of a lariat. He rears, 
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and plunges, and falls down. Then he gets 
up and backs doggedly away. But the noose 
keeps tightening all the time. The horse’s 
breath comes in snorts and then in gasps. 
His eyes are distended, not from fear but from 
agony, and finally he spreads his legs to keep 





A BRONCO-BUSTER BREAKING IN A NEW HORSE 


from falling from sheer weakness. Then the 
noose slackens, little by little. There may 
be two or three cowboys at the end of the 
rope by this time, and they recognize the first 
sign of distress in the horse. The man nearest 
the horses slides insinuatingly up the rope. 
His hand glides forward—for the cowboy 
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never makes a sudden move in saddling a 
horse—and then, after a few caresses, he 
slips the bridle on the trembling beast. Then 
the saddle-blankets go on not less slyly, and, 
finally, the saddle is thrown over and cinched. 
Standing at the pony’s head, the rider turns 
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the left stirrup so that his foot can be quickly 
inserted. If the horse is particularly vicious, 
the cowboy’s hand grasps the bridle, or 
perhaps the animal’s ear, in order to keep the 
bronco from biting. Then the right hand, 
holding the quirt, grasps the horn of the 
saddle, and with a quick swing the cowboy 
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is in his seat, both feet in the stirrups, and 
ready for a bruising contest with a bucker. 

The sports and amusements of the cow- 
boy are few. Among the Texas cowboys 
and those of other southern ranges there 
is much gambling. The mania for trading, 
or ‘“‘swapping,’’ possesses nearly every cow- 
boy. Sometimes a deal for a pair of spurs 
or a pistol-holster will consume the spare 
time of several days, while a trade for a 
horse or a saddle will go through in a few 
minutes. I remember a pair of ‘‘chaps,”’ or 
yellow wool riding-overalls, which were the 
envy of a certain cowboy  bunk-house. 
Just before the supper-call one night they 
were traded from one cowboy to another. 
At the supper-table, the cowboy who had 
received them was asked some question 
about them. 

“They don’t belong to me now,” he re- 
marked. ‘‘I’ve traded ’em to Gus, over there.”’ 

In the main, the cowboy of today is much 
better behaved than the puncher of the 
days of the old cattle-trail. This is in large 
measure due to the different environment. 
There is less drinking of bad whisky and less 
attention to the fascinations of the gaming- 
table. It is possible for a cowboy today to 
acquire a small ranch and start in business 
for himself with a small herd of cattle on an 
adjoining range. Consequently, his eyes are 


always open to this opportunity. 
As a result of all these things, the cowboy 
is clean, honest, and self-reliant. 


His broad- 
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brimmed hat shades .a frank face, and when 
his right gauntlet comes off and his firm 
hand clutches yours there is no need to ask 
yourself if you are meeting a real man 
There are large capacities in the cowboy, too 
—capacities in fields that have hitherto been 


closed to him. Andy Adams, a cow-puncher 
most of his life, by sheer force of determina- 
tion has made himself a successful author at 
forty-five, an age when most men would not 
think of embarking in a new work. Charles 
M. Russell, of Great Falls, Montana, practised 
drawing and painting between round-ups, and 
now his canvases of cowboy life have made 
him famous. The owners of many large 
cattle- and horse-ranches in the West started 
their careers as range-riders, with seemingly 
no prospects beyond the low wages of the 
salaried saddleman. But, in a generation of 
opportunities, the Western man of the plains 
advances. Consequently, the youth who 
signs as a cowboy today is quite apt to be the 
foreman tomorrow and the owner of a brand 
the day after. 

What the cowboy of the future will be it 
is impossible to determine. Perhaps, in time, 
he will vield to the encroachments of civiliza- 
tion and become a mere hired man; but, as 
long as there are spirited broncos to ride and 
cattle to be roped and branded, and as long 
as there is any range worth fighting for, the 
cowboy will be found about as he is today— 
picturesque in attire, boyish in play, but manly 
and reliable in the larger affairs of life. 
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WARRINGSTOWN, A VILLAGE GIVEN OVER TO HAND-LOOM WEAVING 
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A NEW IRELAND 


THE AMAZING PROGRESS OF THE GAELIC LEAGUE IN AROUSING A 
NATIONAL SPIRIT AND IN BRINGING AN INDUSTRIAL REVIVAL — THE 


POSSIBILITY OF A CONTENTED DEVELOPMENT OF THE PEOPLE AT HOME 
BY 


SEUMAS MacMANUS 


NREST has been, perhaps, the only 
monotonous attribute of the Irish 
for twelve hundred years, but 

during the past twelve years or so_ this 
unrest has entered upon a new phase. A 
change has been going on beneath the surface, 
but it is far enough advanced to show that 
a New Ireland is rapidly forming—an Ireland, 
its eyes withdrawn from the ends of the 
earth, now grown introspective, self-reliant, 
self-containing. 

The downfall of Parnell and the resulting 
break-up of the people into warring factions, 
was, in reality, the greatest blessing that has 
befallen Ireland for a century. Before that, 
Irishmen had been used to have their thinking 
done for them, and to buy it at a penny a 
week in United Ireland. The thought, too, 





was usually modeled after British ideas of 
progress, and suited the Irish mind very 
badly. When Parnell fell, they began to 
think for themselves. 


THE WORK OF THE GAELIC LEAGUE 


The Gaelic League, which had been preach- 
ing that the use of the Irish language and 
the pursuit of strictly Irish ideals were essen- 
tial to a national life, began to draw recruits, 
chiefly from the young men of the country. 
For ten years they have continued coming 
in, until today the Gaelic League, though 
not numerically greater than many political 
and agrarian leagues that preceded it, is mor- 
ally stronger, has firmer roots, and steadier 
growth than almost any Irish league of the 
century. It has not only arrested a rapid 






















AN EXHIBIT SHOWING THE 





decay of the language, but it has made 
startling progress in restoring it. It has 
fought and overcome the hostile National 
Board of Education, with the result that 
3,000 of the national schools are teaching 
the language today to 95,000 pupils, as 
against a few schools that taught it to 313 
pupils thirteen years ago. In addition to 
this, Gaelic is taught to about 100,000 others 
in the remaining primary schools, night- 
schools, intermediate schools, and colleges. 
Bodies of school managers are giving public 
notice that, after this year, they will not 
appoint a teacher not qualified to teach 
Gaelic, while the Dublin Corporation and 
several county councils and district councils 
have passed resolutions binding themselves 
not to appoint any official ignorant of the 
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language. Prayers, in many of the Catholic 
churches of the country, are now conducted 
in Irish. Last St. Patrick’s Day, the Protest- 
ant church of St. Kevin’s, in Dublin, had its 
service conducted wholly in Irish. The 
big commercial concerns are finding it to 
their advantage to keep Irish-speaking em- 
ployees, who can attend customers that insist 
on giving their orders, whether spoken or 
written, in Gaelic. The railways, the banks, 
and the post-office, after struggling sorely 
against the crusade, very soon required a 
knowledge of the language—both spoken and 
literary—from all candidates for clerkships. 
Several thousand pounds yearly, given in 
voluntary subscriptions, supply the where- 
withal for the league to maintain nine 
organizers, who, in the various corners of the 
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country, control and direct the propaganda. lasting for more than a week, is held in 
Irish song and Irish drama are given at most Dublin, at which hundreds of pounds are 
entertainments. A great annual festival, distributed in money and in medals to the 
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best Gaelic orators, poets, dramatists, story- 
writers, story-tellers, students, dancers, pipers, 
fiddlers, whistlers; and numerous provincial 
and district festivals take place every year. 
The volume of Irish literature, which was 
insignificant a dozen years ago, is enormous 
today. In addition to the journals printed in 
Gaelic, most of the Irish newspapers now 
give space to Gaelic news in Gaelic type. A 
public funeral, exceeding in numbers and im- 
pressiveness the funeral of Parnell, was given 
to Father Eugene O’Growney, whose ‘‘Simple 
Lessons in Irish’’ contributed largely to the 
spread of the language. The next generation 
in Ireland will use their own tongue for their 
home language, for their literary language, 
and, to a great extent, for their commercial 
language. And distinctly Irish customs and 
traditions will have been revived. More- 
over, this idealistic movement propagates 
industrialism, teaches the people to prac- 
tice mutual self-help, by patronizing home- 
products, discourages emigration, and en- 
courages sobriety. The new Irish industrial 
spirit has been rendered possible only by the 
SIR HORACE PLUNKETT League's teaching. 

Who has done much to improve Irish agriculture The industrial revival has been growing 
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for five years, and is now well under way. 
Unthinkingly, we were sending out of Ireland, 
every year, millions of pounds for com- 
modities which we not only could make, but 
were making as well and as cheaply our- 
selves. But Irish manufacturers waited for 
customers to come to.them, while Irish 
merchants welcomed foreign manufacturers 
who brought things to their doors; and the 
masses bought any article that served their 
purpose, not caring whence it came. The 
Gaelic Leaguers took hold of the matter. 

No conscientious Leaguer would wear 
clothing that had been woven or made in 
England, boots from Massachusetts, or a cap 
from Scotland; he would not write with ink 
from Germany, smoke cigarettes from France, 
nor subscribe for stained windows from 
Munich. The soap that washed him must 
be made in the County Tyrone, his towel 
in the town of Belfast, his biscuits in Cork, 
and his note-paper in the County Dublin; 
his shoe-blacking must be of Irish manu- 
facture, as also the match that he applied to 
Irish-spun tobacco, in his Irish-made pipe. 
He let his tradesmen see that they must keep 
goods manufactured in the country. In self- 
protection, then, the merchants had to 
patronize home manufacture, with the result 
that most of the manufactures of the country 
were immediately improved, some of them 
doubling and some of them trebling their 
previous product; and men were encouraged 
to start new manufactures. 

Although industry is still far from normal, 
there is a promise of vastly increased em- 
ployment for Irish boys and girls, which must 
help to stem the tide of emigration. 


INDUSTRIAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Of the many Irish manufactures that have 
materially increased their product in recent 
years, the weaving of wool, both by mill- 
power and by the home hand-loom, has, I 
think, shown the most marked increase. 
Our people now know that much of the West 
of England ‘‘pure wool’ which they have 
been buying never came from a_ sheep. 
Irish manufacture, they know, guarantees the 
honesty of a piece of tweed. They have 
learned that their own mills can give them 
at least as ood an article as the foreign mill, 
and as cheaply; and, when they buy a bit 
of Irish-made cloth, they are aware that they 
are doing a patriotic duty. Moreover, Irish 


homespun has lately become the vogue, 
even outside Ireland, doubling the price 
and trebling the output of the stuff. 

The woolen hand-weaving industry is 
centred chiefly in the mountains of western 
Donegal. The weavers are the small farmers, 
who work their land during the day and 
throw the shuttle at night, using the wool 
from their own sheep. Their wives and 
daughters spin and dye it. Over the hills, on 
their backs, they carry their webs to the 
market in the mountain village and sell them 
there to the wholesale merchants. ‘Linen- 
weaving, however, in the northeast of Ireland, 
is decreasing now, because foreign linen of 
equal quality is produced at a cheaper rate. 

The increase in Irish manufactures, though 
comparatively great and very promising, is 
still far from being as great as it might be. 
The one great facility that we lack is coal. 
The Irish coal-fields, few in number and 
limited in productiveness, cannot be relied 
upon as a basis of manufacturing activity; 
but we have a magnificent water-power, un- 
exploited as yet, for want of enterprise and 
of capital. 

Ireland is rich in minerals, yet there is 
scarcely any mining, though iron, copper, 
lead, tin, gold, and silver were formerly 
produced from time to time, but, during the 
penal days, as our woolen and other industries 
were killed off directly by Act of Parliament 
(in response to petitions from rival British 
manufacturers), so mining was indirectly 
killed off, or prohibited, by the same authority. 
The hills are rich with most of the minerals; 


‘the bogs contain much iron ore. There is a 


good opening in Ireland for men with capital 
and with enterprise to develop the mineral 
resources of the island. 

But the industries that best suit our 
people are the home industries and agricul- 
ture. Our chief home industries, in addition 
to hand-weaving, are spinning and knitting, 
embroidering on linen and muslin, shirt- 
making, lace-making, and _  crochet-work. 
These, which are in great measure confined 
to the mountainous parts of the western 
border, have been materially developed of 
late years—by philanthropic individuals, who 
devoted themselves to finding new markets 
for the handiwork of our girls, and still more 
recently by the Technical Education Depart- 
ment. The Irish mountain girls do beautiful 
artistic work, but the pay they receive for it 
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is very small, and the supply of work is very 
limited. Those who work all day can only 
manage to eke out a bare existence by their 
very meagre earnings. 


IMPROVED LAND LAWS 


Agricultural development has proceeded 
at a greater pace. A generation ago, Ireland 
was sadly lacking in agricultural method 
and in scientific agricultural knowledge. 
Scientific knowledge today is far short of what 
it should be. But, as the combined result 
of experience and of Mr. Horace Plunkett’s 
Department and of his Irish Agricultural 
Organization Society, the science of farming 
is dawning upon them, and the benefits of co- 
operation are coming home to them. The 
various Land Acts, of recent years, have 
prepared the way. Prior to these Acts, the 
farmer feared to make himself conspicuous 
by improving his land and cultivating it in 
a better way than his neighbor, for as sure 
as he did so his already too great load of 
rent was increased by his landlord. The 
many Land Acts passed by the British 
Parliament have given the tenant a grip of 
the ground which he never had before; and a 
certainty that, if now he improves his land, he 
shall reap the benefit. 

The latest Land Act is a fairly good one. 
It is not, as some have believed, the greatest 
boon Ireland has had. Indeed, the hopes 
raised regarding it are followed by a wave 
of disappointment. The Irish farmers were 
led to believe that this Act would quickly 


give them complete possession of their farm, | 


on the easiest terms. They now find that, not- 
withstanding the bonus which the govern- 
ment offered to the landlords to induce them 
to sell out, the landlords are unwilling to sell 
on terms advantageous to the tenants. The 
tenant thinks he should have his land for 
eighteen years’ purchase (eighteen times his 
yearly rent); the landlord thinks he should 
get twenty-seven years’ purchase. Compara- 
tively few sales have, as a result, been made, 
though there is little doubt that, by and by, 
the landlords will consent to lower figures. 

The usual type of Irish farmer owns from 
six to twelve acres of good arable land (or 
enough poor land to equal this in yield) ; two 
to four cows; a couple of year-old calves; and 
one or two two-year-old calves; possesses 
no horses; works his farm by the spade 
labor of himself and his children, eked out in 
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the spring and in the harvest by a day- 
labourer, who receives his food and twenty 
pence a day. The Irish small farmer of 
today—although still very far from being as 


‘ well off as his fellow in Scotland, England, or 


France—is much more comfortable, and 
possessed of much more ready money, than 
the farmer of the last generation; and his 
prospects are daily getting brighter. This 
condition is due to improved land laws, to 
the progress of agricultural knowledge, and 
to American money. 

How much American money was sent into 
Ireland during the past half-century will 
never be known, but the sum has been vast. 
Many a poor Irish boy or girl sends back to 
father and mother, for years, every dollar 
earned beyond what is necessary for sub- 
sistence. The money sent home by their 
sons and daughters enabled the failing Irish 
farmers of the last generation to free their 
little places from debt, to restock them, and 
to adopt a better, if more costly, system; it 
enabled the farmer of this generation to 
improve his farm, to clothe himself and his 
family, and to feed them and educate them 
in a manner to which his predecessor was a 
stranger. 

Only a very small percentage of our people 
who emigrated have returned with fortunes, 
and this small percentage is showing no signs 
of increase. Irish-Americans retain their 
sympathy with Ireland, but they like to keep 
their heels fixed on American soil. Less 
than 1o per cent. of her emigrants have 
returned to Ireland, and remained; and a 
goodly number of even this small proportion 
were girls, who, having come back to Ireland 
for a holiday, married here. 


THE EMIGRATION EVIL 


It is a pity for Ireland that more of our 
girls do not return. Emigration is the 
greatest evil that Ireland labors under today. 
The country is being depleted by this drain, 
which, for one hundred and fifty years, has 
not once ceased flowing, and which has been 
running with fearful rapidity during the last 
sixty years. The government returns show 
that, in the last fifty-three years, 4,000,000 
Irish people emigrated. During the ’forties, 
for which we have no record, and especially 
during the famine years, the outflow, in coffin- 
ships, of famine-driven, fever-stricken fugi- 
tives—tens of thousands of whose whitening 
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bones on the sea-floor still link Ireland to 
America by a terrible chain—was tremendous. 
The census returns for the decade 1841-51 
show that Ireland had a net loss in those ten 
years of sixteen hundred thousand people, or 
one fifth of its population. In 1841, Ireland 
had a population of 8,200,000; in 1go1, the 
population, which, at the natural rate of Irish 
increase, should have been\more than nine 
millions, had fallen to 4,460j900! In sixty- 
four years, Ireland has sent out more emi- 
grants than there are people in the island 
today. Now the birth-rate is decreasing, 
because the percentage of unmarried adults 
has been increasing, and because the average 
marrying-age has been growing higher. So, 
our people, who at one time were proverbially 
prolific, will soon have lost that character. 
As the great birth-rate, which tended to 
moderate the effects of emigration, lessens, 


- the emigration evil, year by year, assumes a 


more and more alarming aspect. 

Those who have the interests of Ireland at 
heart now ask themselves whether, unless 
a great check and a great change soon 
happen, in another fifty years Ireland may 
not be lost to the Irish people. They un- 
willingly acknowledge that the case shows 
signs of becoming desperate; and they are 
now to grapple with the evil, before it be too 
late. An anti-emigration society has been 
started, and a crusade from press, platform, 
and pulpit begtin. It is argued that emigra- 
tion is reprehensible patriotically, damaging 
to our people spiritually, and even unprofit- 
able from a worldly point of view. The 
teaching of the anti-emigration society may 
have a good effect upon 5 per cent. of our 
people, but will have no effect whatsoever 


upon 95 per cent. The emigration fever is\ 
- was given to Ireland. This system nearly 


in their blood when they are born. They 
grow up with their eyes ever turned to the 


West. All their dreams are of America; and | 
every youth in Ireland, be his cabin ever | 
, So lowly, is lord of many castles there. 


No amount of theorizing will dispel his 
illusions, and no amount of oratorical artillery 
will crumble his castles. To be successful, 
the anti-emigration society must become an 
industrial society, and, likewise, a society for 
the revival of joyous life in Ireland. Home 


| work must be found for boys and girls, and 
| Capital circulated throughout the country. 
| The monotony which has been coming down 
on Ireland during the last half-century must 
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be lifted by a revival of the old games and 
old customs, and innocent buoyant merry- 
makings. The intellectual life of the youth 
must be stimulated and good and appropriate 
literature plentifully provided. All develop- 
ment, to be effective, must be worked out 
according to traditional Irish ideas. You 
cannot develop an Irishman according to the 
rules found effective with a Saxon or an 
Italian. 

Now the Gaelic League is organized to 
revive not only the Irish language, but 
Irish industries also. Moreover, it is re- 
viving and fostering our dances and merry- 
makings, our old games and customs, making 
our hearths warmer, our hearts lighter. 
It has quickened, to a wonderful extent, the 
intellectual life of the country. It is causing 
us to read with avidity, to think earnestly, 
hope eagerly, and strive determinedly; and 
with all these, it is giving us the dreams in 
which, beyond all else, the Irish nature 
revels and on which the Irish nature thrives. 
If the Gaelic League succeed, the Irish 
youth need not, in the future, bind his fancy 
to the building of castles abroad. Ireland 
will have become what she has every facility 
for becoming—a vigorous, prosperous, self- 
contained little State. If failure should be 
the lot of the League, the one thing to which 
that failure alone will be attributable is want 
of capital. For some centuries, there has not 
been such a chance as there is today for an 
Irish millionaire to revolutionize history. 


EDUCATION SPREADING 


As the result of penal laws which set a 
price upon the head of the schoolmaster, our 
people for 200 years had little education. 
Seventy years ago, a public-school system 


wiped out the Irish language. During the 
last forty years, the ‘‘National” School 
system—many Irishmen put the qualifying 
word in inverted commas—was universally 
adopted, and National Schools built all over 
the land; and our people, ever thirsting for 
education, flocked to them. The children 
often, in the mountainous regions where the 
schools were sparse, traveled, ill-clad and 
bare-footed, six miles of mountain and moor 
to school daily, through all weathers. The 
result has been that, whereas, in 1841 (there 
are no earlier records), only 28 per cent. of 
five-year-olds and upward could read and 
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write, there were, in 1901, only 14 per cent. 
who could neither read nor write, and I 
think I might say that, of all in Ireland today 
between the ages of five and forty-five, there 
are not 5 per cent. who can neither read nor 
write. There are no people who have a 
greater respect for, nor love of, education 
than the Irish. 

In 1901, there were 636,000 pupils attending 
primary schools, 35,000 attending interme- 
diate schools, and 3,200 attending colleges. 
An Irish pupil, leaving one of the ordinary 
schools of the country, having passed through 
all the classes, is very well grounded in read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, grammar, geography, 
theory of agriculture, book-keeping, algebra, 
geometry, and mensuration. When a farmer’s 
six sons have completed their education at 
the National School, one of them goes to 
farm with his father, one goes to the ‘‘town”’ 
to enter commercial life, one of them—if the 
farmer be comfortably circumstanced—goes 
to college to study for a profession—usually 
the priesthood—and three of them take to 
the old, old path, to the seaport, whence 
sails the ‘‘Amerikay” ship. 


THE LOT OF THE FARM LABORER 


The agricultural laborer lives comfortably 
in Ireland now, and need not want for work. 
He lives much more comfortably than a 
great portion of the poor small farmers. 
The day-laborer, who eats at home, receives 
from 40 to 65 cents a day, and his children, 
at certain times of the year, can earn 12 
to 24centsadayeach. Therelations between 
laborer and farmer are always most amicable. 
The laborer is independent, and is as respected 
as the small farmer. The laborer generally 
dresses better on Sunday than the small 
farmer, and has a better table. His children 
attend the National School, getting a thor- 
oughly good elementary education, and many 
of them go to the “town” afterward to 
enter commercial life. More frequently, per- 
haps, they either go to America when they 
grow up (their passage to the States being 
paid by relatives who went before), or they 
hire out by the half-year as servant-boys and 
servant-girls to the large farmers of the 
richer valleys and plains. 

The Laborers’ Act, which was passed 
several years ago, empowering local bodies 
to commandeer ground from the farmers and 
build thereon comfortable cottages, which, 
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with a little garden attached, were to be let 
to laborers at a moderate rent, has proved 
a boon wherever it was adopted; but its 
adoption has not been general. Trades- 
unions are fewer than in other countries. 


IRISH RELATIONS WITH ENGLAND 


The Local Government Act, which was 
granted to Ireland a few years ago, giving 
home-rule in the small affairs, relieved the 
country of much petty maladministration. 
The work of the District Councils and County 
Councils has been conducted with more than 
a fair amount of levelheadedness, and another 
effect of the Act has been to help bridge the 
chasm that used to yawn between the privi- 
leged class and the partially disfranchised. 
Another thing that brought the parties 
together was the finding of the Financial 
Relations Commission, which showed that 
England had for long years been robbing 
Ireland of upward of £2,000,000 per year, 
in the shape of taxation beyond her pro- 
portion. England courteously acknowledged 
the debt, indeed, ‘‘ But,’ she said, ‘‘we will 
let bygones be bygones.” But, in the 
vain agitation for the restoration of the 
money, the landlords and all the pro-English 
party in Ireland made common cause with 
the multitude. 

The relations of Ireland to Britain are still 
a paramount question. The Celtic race is 
essentially sentimental, and* they revere 
independence. The Celt idolizes freedom, 
and chafes unceasingly under even a shadow 
of restraint. Water-cress for food and the 
world for a pillow mean immeasurably more 
to him than the ownership of a kingdom, if 
nominal servitude go with it. The Anglo- 
Saxon mind never grasped this trait of the 
Irish character. But English statesmen, of 
late years, have been systematically ex- 
perimenting with kindness, Catholic emanci- 
pation, church disestablishment, land acts, 
arrears acts, parochial government acts, 
royal visits, low rents, no rents, a new breed 
of hens—all have been, or are being, tried. 
Yet, in all of the 732 years that have elapsed 
since first an English army set foot in Ireland, 
I doubt if there was ever a time when the 
bulk of the Irish nation more earnestly 
longed and strove for independence than 
today. Perhaps, within five years, certainly 
within fifteen, Ireland will be granted a large 
measure of Home Rule. 




















OUR INLAND MIGRATIONS 


STREAMS OF PEOPLE, BOTH NATIVE AND FOREIGN, THAT FLOW INTO OKLAHOMA, 
THE SOUTHWEST, AND THE NORTHWEST—HOW THE RAILROADS ENCOUR- 
AGE THE MOVEMENTS—A’ FIRST-HAND STUDY OF THESE NEW REGIONS 


BY 


I. K. FRIEDMAN 


y ; NHE main stream of the inland migra- 

tion of the people of the United 

States may be regarded as break- 
ing itself into three rivers, one flowing 
toward Oklahoma, the other toward the 
new Southwest, and the third toward the 
great Northwest. The quality of the immi- 
grants determines their direction. 

Just now, for instance, Oklahoma’s popu- 
lation is undergoing something like a process 
of remaking, and it attracts those immigrants 
who have capital enough to buy out the 
poorer settlers who went there first. A 
majority of the 42,000 said to have made 
their homes there in 1903 were either smaller 
merchants, eager to find profitable invest- 
ments for their capital, or prosperous farmers 
from Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, 
Michigan, and Missouri, anxious for the 
opportunity of multiplying their acres and 
cultivating larger farms. 

Those, in turn, who ‘“‘homesteaded” lands 
in Oklahoma, or purchased them at a nominal 
price, are moving farther west, investing the 
profits from their sales in the cheaper lands 
of the Texas Panhandle. Their numbers are 
augmented by the steady outpouring of 
people from the southern States that lie 
practically along the same parallel of latitude 
and the same isothermal and crop lines. 
Moreover, to the more prosperous, whose 
means enable them to make a choice, the 
question of health plays a large part in the 
selection of a home; and many from the West 
and the North who are troubled with pul- 
monary diseases seek both restoration and 
profit in the irrigated lands of the Pecos 
Valley or of the Colorado desert. 

The Northwest draws its share of people 
from Iowa—a pioneer State of a generation 
ago, whose inhabitants seem ready to ‘‘pio- 
neer’’ again—from Missouri, from Michigan— 
in a word, from the Middle and Central 





the 


States of the West. Besides these, 
foreign emigrants from the Scandinavian 
Peninsula and the north of Europe flock 
thither naturally, preferring the cold winters, 
to which they are accustomed at home. The 
whole recent movement is formed, in the 
main, of American-born persons. The census 
shows that 13,000,000, or nearly 21 per cent., 
of our native-born population was living 
outside of the States and Territories of 
their birth in 1900, and that all of the 
States east of the Mississippi, except seven, 
had lost by interstate migration, and that all 
west of the Mississippi had gained. 

This migration generally moves in a straight 
line, keeping to crop and isothermal lines. 
Thus, in a country like Oklahoma, where there 
is a difference in climate between the northern 
and the southern portions, where wheat, 
corn, and cotton grow, the people from the 
northern States take naturally to its wheat- 
and corn-fields, while the immigrants from 
the southern States are likely to be found at 
work planting cotton in the southern counties, 
and many of the sons of Arkansas devote 
their energies to the felling of the forests of 
the Creek nation. Few natives of the 
southern States are willing to brave the cold 
winters of the Dakotas, while the Scandina- 
vians and the Russians are drawn thither o1 
that very account. 


HOW THE RAILROADS ENCOURAGE MIGRATION 


The head of every family that settles in a 
new country is worth to the railroads from 
$150 to $250ayear. The railroads, therefore, 
are very active promoters of immigration. 
The Southern Pacific road publishes Sunset, 
a monthly magazine, to set forth the at- 
tractions of the country through which the 
road runs. The Rock Island and _ the 
Sante Fé roads issue monthly papers, The 
Western Trail and The Earth, devoted to an 
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exploitation of the advantages of their 
realms, and the Great Northern circulates an 
annual bulletin of much the same general type 
for each of the separate States it traverses. 
The cost of the other advertising that they 
do in the newspapers and periodicals costs 
huge sums. Twice a month, each of the roads 
runs excursion trains at less than cost for the 
exclusive benefit of the homeseeker. All 
the roads employ agents, speaking various 
tongues, to work among their various peoples 
and communities—to attend Dunkards’ con- 
ventions or Swedish Sangerfests; to follow, 
by a personal visit, those who have begun a 
correspondence with headquarters, and so on. 
The Great Northern—the pioneer in immi- 
gration work—-gives free stereopticon lectures 
to show to people in the Middle States the 
scenery and the productivity of its North- 
west; and the Northern Pacific sends every- 
where its exhibition car, filled with specimens 
of the crops harvested from its own fields. 
Nor is the work of immigration finished 
when the immigrant is carried to his new 
home; for nothing advertises a new territory 
better than the success of those who go there 
and write their friends to follow; and nothing 
profits the railroad better than to see that the 
new settler goes about his task in the right 
way. The Great Northern, for instance, in 
order to get the best results of which its 
lands are capable, annually gives fifty farmers 
from each county free transportation to 
Fargo, that they may benefit from a study of 
the experiments of the agricultural station, 
established there by the government. The 
same road gave practical demonstrations of 
the value and mechanics of irrigation; and it 
distributed hundreds of vari-colored posters, 
setting forth the pleasures and profits of 
poultry- and cattle-raising, in order to divert 
its immigrants from the exclusive growing: 
of wheat and flax. If a man discover on his 
fields gold, or oil, or anything else of value, 
the Southern Pacific will help him to obtain 
capital or to organize a company to develop 
it. Taking quite an opposite tack, the Rock 
Island offered prizes, in cash, and transporta- 
tion to its immigrants for the best letters on 
their experiences in Oklahoma. The cam- 
paign of advertising that a railroad carries on 
to exploit a country differs with the nature of 
each region. In r1g00, the census showed 
in Oklahoma 60,794 natives of Kansas, 
33,626 of Texas, 11,739 of Arkansas, 11,715 
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of Kentucky, 47,238 of Missouri, 27,409 of 
Illinois, 19,255 of Iowa, and 17,351 of Indiana, 
and the other States made contributions 
according to their distance away. In brief, 
the inhabitants of Oklahoma are Americans; 
there are very few foreigners. Four years 
ago, the foreigners formed less than 8 per cent. 
of the population. 


BOOM TOWNS IN OKLAHOMA 


Now, the American pioneer is a born 
builder of towns. He enters a new country 
dreaming that every hamlet may become a 
metropolis, that the corner saloon will soon 
give way to a skyscraper, the wooden shack 
to a marble mansion, and the post-office, 
where general merchandise is sold, to a six- . 
storied department-store. He rushes for 
town-lots and farm-lands, the ultimate value 
of which depends on the fertility of the region, 
which is a matter of chance. He is resolved, 
however, to attain success. 

He sneers at statistics, and multiplies the 
population or the size of harvests. Even 
today the citizens of Oklahoma seem to be 
members of a self-constituted committee to 
boom the territory; though they boom it 
with a lusty cheerfulness that vouches for 
their sincerity and frees them from a sus- 
picion of any wish to deceive. Everybody is 
interested in something, and everybody 
believes in his investments. A _ stranger 
bent on a mere visit will be invited to a 
secluded corner to look at the contents of a 
bottle. The liquid looks like ordinary water, 
but he is assured it is oil—lubricating oil— 
the thickest and the best. Or a rock will 
be held up for his unstinted admiration, and 
he will be informed that it is gold, covered 
with a thin filament of stone. The colored 
auditor, in his office at Guthrie, said, when 
I asked him how his statistics were compiled: 
“The legislature, in its infinite wisdom, didn’t 
allow any pay for assessors, so we had to guess 
at our figures up here, and, naturally, not 
wanting to fall behind, we just reached down 
and gave ourselves a good measure.” A 
minister on the train, who explained to me 
why he thought Oklahoma cotton. less 
profitable than the same southern staple, was 
bitterly assailed by an old man who overheard 
the conversation. 

Yet it is this spirit that, practically in ten 
years, converted Oklahoma from ‘‘No Man’s 
Land”’ into the cultivated, developed country 


























it is today, bedecking it everywhere with 
farmhouses and buildings that compare 
favorably with those of the older States. 
The Easterner who goes there prepared to 
scoff at its crudities remains to wonder at its 
accomplishments; his Americanism is fired 
by the marvelous rapidity of the victory of 
civilization over the wilderness. 

Recently, I had the good fortune to see 
the opening of a new Oklahoma town. The 
crowd, assembled by omnipresent real estate 
agents, was there; the band played patriotic 
airs; the prize cattle and imported stallions, 
gaily beribboned, were set off to the best 
advantage. Then the procession formed, 
the bandmaster at the head. The country 
vehicles, bearing men, women, and children, 
in holiday array, came next in line. Then 
came the farm-wagons, with their loads of 
specimen crops and poultry and hogs. The 
prize bulls and stallions fell in behind. The 
drawing of lots was consummated; the toy 
cannons thundered, and lo! a new town was 
dedicated. The county judge mounted his 
platform of dry-goods boxes, and, in his 
oration, predicted to gaping listeners a future 
metropolis that would outrun the marvels of 
Rome and of Paris; and he came down to 
earth with the promise that, in a few years, 
electric-car lines would carry citizens to the 
city limits for five cents—a cheap fare, 
considering the distance. 

Oklahoma towns, provided with modern 
conveniences, were built ahead of the rail- 
roads; the salient characteristics of the 
frontier disappeared between the night of the 
territory’s opening and the day of the people’s 
arrival. Then the railroads saw what a 
harvest in freight and traffic awaited them, 
and hastened to gridiron the region with their 
lines. Population increased rapidly, the 
people drawn by the glowing accounts that 
the press spread broadcast; and the process of 
city-building went on apace. 

The great railroads were given promising 
urban centres and progressive Americans 
to work with, and their problem was simply 
to persuade industries and business to come 
to the towns, and to induce farmers with 
capital to develop the resources that the 
poorer farmers of the first tide of immigration 
were obliged to leave undisturbed. The 
Santa Fé, accordingly, endeavored to attract 
prosperous farmers from both the East and 
the West, prevailing on them to trade one 
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acre at home for two or four in Oklahoma, 
concentrating its efforts on a few individuals 
rather than on carloads of people. And the 
Rock Island exploited the business oppor- 
tunities in the towns located along its line. 

In March of last year, one railroad made 
public a list of 182 business openings in the 
cities of Oklahoma, and, before the end of 
April, forty-two of these were seized. Some 
days brought in over 600 letters of inquiry to 
the central office, all of which were taken up 
in order and handled systematically. John 
Smith, of Illinois, for instance, writes that he 
is dissatisfied with local commercial condi- 
tions, that he has a capital of $3,800 to invest, 
and he wishes to know if the sum is sufficient 
to build an oil-mill, needed, according to the 
advertisement, at El Reno, Oklahoma; where- 
upon Mr. Smith is put into communication 
at once with the Commercial Club at El Reno 
—an institution founded to push the interests 
of that place—and the club endeavors to 
prevail on him to cast his fortunes with theirs, 
if not for an oil-mill, why, then, for one of the 
innumerable other prizes that a thriving town 
like El Reno offers to an able, energetic man 
like Mr. Smith. No town in Oklahoma is 
without its Commercial Club. One railroad 
alone established twenty-five of them. Work- 
ing in conjunction with these clubs is a body 
of industrial agents whose duty it is to study 
the needs and the opportunities of each com- 
munity and to submit itemized reports 
thereon to the central office of the railroad. 

The process of filling up the country 
intensifies a struggle for existence which is 
already too keen, and stimulates a growth 
that is already going on at an abnormal rate. 
Towns in Oklahoma are often so close as to 
suggest cities with many suburbs. Railroads 
weave a complicated mesh across. the 
Territory. The traffic between stations is 
enormous. The trains are always filled, and 
the stations are crowded. 

From a coign of vantage in Woods County, 
south of Alma, nine towns can be seen with 
the aid of a spy-glass. The fortunes of the 
cities fluctuate. Six months after its opening, 
Lawton boasted of 173 saloons, 263 lawyers, 
and about an equal number of doctors; and 
today, in this three-year-old town, the 
“to let’’ signs flaunt ominously from all sides. 
Four years ago, Perry had about 30,000 
inhabitants; today it has about 10,000. 

It would be unfair to expect stability from 
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a new territory; but it will be a long time 
before Oklahoma’s population will settle 
down enough to warrant predictions of the 
future of its cities. The opening of Indian 
Territory is sure to cause additional changes. 
After all, manufactures are the magnet which 
draw and hold big urban populations, and of 
factories Oklahoma is practically barren— 
partly because of its newness, and partly 
because of the high freight rates imposed, 
until recently, on the fuel hauled from 
Indian Territory. The region must depend 
on its agricultural resources. But the farm- 
ing area from which the cities draw their 
sustenance is practically filled. In 1890, 
the census allotted the Territory a population 
of 60,416; today the population is probably 
700,000, though those who are best acquainted 
with its resources and possibilities say that it 
can support another 100,000 comfortably. 

From the emigrant’s point of view, however, 
Oklahoma is already a fixed and settled 
quantity, with no suggestion of possibilities 
of small beginnings for small beginners. 
The cheap good lands have all been taken; 
fairly good lands that are cheap must be 
cultivated extensively to yield profitable 
returns; and it is questionable whether it 
would now pay the farmers of the East and 
the Middle West to move thither, in order to 
double or triple their acreage. 


MIGRATIONS TO THE NORTHWEST 


In North Dakota, the Great Northern 
Railroad met with an entirely different con- 
dition of affairs. Even in the memory of 
the present generation, North Dakota seemed 
far off and inaccessible. Foreigners went 
there from Canada and Europe before Amer- 
icans would venture. In the days of its 
early development, unlike Oklahoma, it was 
not encircled by populous and thriving 
States, but, for the most part, by a territory 
equally empty of settlers. In the early 
eighties, there was a great influx of an 
agricultural peasantry from the north of 
Europe to America. These, with Canadians 
from across the border, formed the greater 
part of the first tide of immigration to North 
Dakota. In 1900, North Dakota’s foreign- 
born population formed 58.7 per cent. of 
the whole. There were more than 42,000 
Scandinavians and Danes; more than 28,000 
Canadians; almost 15,000 Russians; and 
more than 11,500 Germans. Another strik- 
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ing difference between Oklahoma and North 
Dakota is— Americans were in Oklahoma 
before foreigners knew of its existence. 

Moreover, North Dakota has 70,712 square 
miles to overshadow Oklahoma’s 38,715, and 
its larger area is capable of supporting a 
much larger population. Concentration was 
never necessary. In addition, the natural 
tendency of the rural-born-and-reared for- 
eigner was toward selecting a quarter-section, 
rather than a town lot. So, when Mr. James 
J. Hill, President of the Great Northern 
Railroad, invaded North Dakota and the 
other northwestern States, he found there 
vast stretches of rolling prairie-land, the 
monotony of which was unrelieved by towns, 
and a conservative people not likely to keep 
abreast of its opportunities. His first task, 
then, was to induce sufficient numbers of 
progressive immigrants to settle in his 
territory, neglecting the rearing of cities, on 
the theory that towns would come in the due 
course of events. Therefore, the agents fos- 
tering northwestern immigration devote their 
attention to young men and fathers of large 
families—expend their efforts on people of 
brains and energy, rather than on people of 
capital. 

Coming east on the Great Northern, a 
traveler is whirled over untilled acres that 
recall the solemnity of the deserts by their 
lack of human activities. One who car- 
ries with him a fresh impression of the 
cultivated farms of Oklahoma may easily 
believe that he has sped beyond the limits 
of civilization back to the frontier. Yet, 
here and there, on one side of the track, the 
fertility of irrigated lands gives a welcome 
relief to the eye weary of resting on the 
dreary, endless expanse of sage-brush and 
bunch-grass on the other side. Here and 
there, too, the newly arrived wagon and the 
hastily erected tents of an immigrant, or 
the’ log-and-mud cabin of the homesteader 
promise the better things soon to take their 
place. Crude though they are, towns like 
Kalispel and Wenatchee, situated in fertile, 
beautiful valleys, are eloquent of what is to 
be. If Oklahoma tells a story of an oppor- 
tunity that was, the extreme Northwest 
presents an opportunity that still is. One 
wonders whether it will be long before the 
restless army of American pioneers will 
acquire every acre of this domain of cheap, 
good land. 























VIVID PICTURES OF GREAT WAR SCENES 


DESCRIPTIONS OF BRAVE DEEDS AND DARING EXPLOITS IN THE 
FAR EAST WHICH GIVE AN INSIGHT INTO JAPANESE CHARACTER 
AND SHOW NEW KINDS OF ACHIEVEMENTS IN MILITARY HISTORY 


BY 


[Notr.—These descriptions, written from the scenes of the events described, or from places as near these scenes 
as correspondents were permitted, appear in the WoRLpD’s Work and Blackwood's Magazine.] 


THE’ HEROIC BLOCKING OF PORT ARTHUR 


7 NHE officer in command of the doomed 
ship stood in front of the wheel, 
with his eyes glued upon the deepen- 

ing base of black darkness in front of him. 

The increasing shadow betokened the land 

he was striving to make. Ever and anon 

he seized the night-glass and peered into the 
thickness. 

Suddenly, a great flood of light cleft the 
darkness ahead. It was so white and clear 
that the faces of the three men on the bridge 
looked pale and death-like. The man at the 
wheel winced with the stroke—it was literally 
a stroke of light; but the officer only moved 
his hand. The enemy had defeated their 
own ends; they had shown him the passage. 
There stood the white stones of the lighthouse. 

For the space of perhaps fifteen seconds, 
the great white eye penetrating the darkness 
was fixed full upon the boat. Then it winked 
irresolutely, flashed upward, then down 
again, away to starboard, until the elliptical 
base of the fearsome cone of light was well 
abeam. Then back it came, and glared 
savagely full upon the steamer, silently 
closing down upon it. It looked long and 
steadfastly, and then, as suddenly as it had 
come, it was cut off. And all was dark and 
dreadful again. But only for a _ second. 
From the centre of the great, overpowering 
mass ahead there shot up a long, meteor- 
like rocket. In a moment, what was 
darkness became a semicircle of scintil- 
lating light. The great beam of the Golden 
Horn searchlight leapt into life. It was 
supported by a score of lesser searchlights 
from the foremasts of the ships in harbor. 
But there were other lights—lightning flashes 





from the breast of the mountain, which, at in- 
tervals, the acute beams of the searchlights 
revealed—flashes which seared the gloom and 
vanished. Within a moment’s space after 
this blaze of light came the ominous rattle 
which discovered its origin. The forts of 
Port Arthur were firing the guns which at 
night are always trained upon the harbor 
approaches. The tumult was deafening, as 
the great bare flanks of the mountains behind 
caught up the deadly roll of discharging quick- 
firers, and flung the sound back in deafening 
reverberations. But that was not the worst 
sound. The hissing rush of projectiles, the 
ear-splitting swish as they struck the water 
and exploded, or shrieked in ricochet over- 
head—in a moment the tension bred of 
apprehensive darkness had changed to an 
inferno of modern war. 

The man at the wheel bent his head for- 
ward with the impulse of a man meeting a 
storm. But the officer never moved, except 
his directing hand. The ever-appearing and 
disappearing arc of the searchlights gave him 
his point, and he steered directly upon it, 
while the four men crouching at the lifeboat 
falls and the sweating engine-room volunteers 
wondered when the whistle would blow which 
would call them on deck from the chance of 
the most awful death to which mariners live 
exposed—death from the escape of disabled 
boilers ! 

Then, for a moment, from amidst the circle 
of flashes, low down on the port-bow of the 
doomed ship, a smaller searchlight showed. 
It seemed to break up from the very water- 
level. It was the forelight of a destroyer. 
At last, the Japanese officer gave evidence of 
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sensibility to the Hades which surrounded 
him. He had brought his ship far enough into 
the passage. The beam in front told him 
that the enemy would do the rest. He blew 
the whistle which his teeth had almost bitten 
flat. In asecond, the men manned the falls of 
the lifeboat, while the petty officer, responsible 
for the igniting of the bursting charge in the 
vessel’s hold, dropped down the hatchway to 
the point where his duty lay. 

“Port, hard a-port!” the officer was now 
fairly gesticulating. As her head came slowly 
round, a heavy shell hit her forward. So 
great was the impact of this metal stroke that 
for a moment it nullified the efforts of the 
helm, and flung the officer and man at the 
wheel from their feet, while the men at the 
falls became a woeful heap in the scuppers. 
Then another shock. This was different. 
It was as if an earthquake had struck her; as 
if some great monster of the deep had seized 
her in its tentacles and shaken her. Instantane- 
ously, the engines stopped. If the officer 
could have seen them, he would have found 
that they were twisted out of all semblance 
of symmetry. A torpedo had struck her 
amidships, and had brought her mechanical 
movement to a standstill. She would not 
even answer her helm. And, in spite of the 
inferno below, an unending hell of projectiles 
tore the darkness above. Again the whistle 
sounded—three times in long, shrill notes. 
It was the order to take to the boat. As 
the men slipped down the ropes, the base of 
the after-mast and smoke-stack were swept 
out of her by shell-fire. In the boat, the 
officer stood up and counted his men. There 
should have been fifteen. One was missing. 
“It is the petty officer in the hold!” the 
word was passed along. In a moment the 
officer had swung himself up to the deck 
again; and, as the boat’s crew waited, the man 
with the boat-hook could feel the inches 
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sinking, as the ship they were deserting 
settled. Then a three-inch shell took the 
boat-hook out of his hand, and, to save her 
from drifting, he had to jump up and hold on 
himself. Again the light of the destroyer 
was on them, and the quick-firing projectiles 
clanged and hissed against the vessel’s iron 
sides with the tumult and continuity of 
hammers in iron-foundry works. 

The officer was at the rail again. 

Had the petty officer returned? No! 
The officer disappeared back to the hold. A 
giant hissing from the engine-room told him 
that the water would soon reach the boilers. 
It was hopeless. The petty officer must 
have been killed by the explosion of the 
Russian torpedo. The officer was on deck 
again. The ship was listing heavily. He 
shouted to his men in the boat, now hanging 
on in momentary terror of being engulfed 
in the wash of the sinking ship. His foot was 
on the rail, when the destroyer reopened 
with its quick-firer. A shell took him in the 
neck and shoulder, and, bursting on impact, 
carried this brave man’s head and brains away 
with it. His headless trunk fell forward 
among his anxious men, struggling to keep 
the boat on. For a moment they did not 
know that he was dead. He was aboard. 
They pushed off, and gave a cheer as they 
handled the oars. Then they discovered 
that it was the warm thick life’s-blood of their 
chief, and not the spume of the sea, which had 
made them so wet in the darkness. They 
were three lengths away when the water 
reached the boilers. A rush of steam, a 
report that dwarfed the raging gun-fire, and 
the Fukui Maru rolled over, and settled just 
in the place which her officer, Commander 
Hirose, of the Japanese Navy, had chosen. 
And three other similar tragedies were taking 
place in the narrow channel of Port Arthur’s 
harbor entrance this very night. 


PUTTING THE “BAYAN” TO FLIGHT 


Written at Nagasaki, Japan. 
The rear-admiral and his flag-captain had 
been on the bridge the whole night. It was 
miserable weather; the wind had veered 
round toward the north, and in spite of 
the promise of spring which the last fort- 
night had given, the sleet from the squalls 





was as icy as that of a mid-winter bliz- 
zard. Every quarter of an hour, the navi- 
gating lieutenant made his way up to the 
bridge to apprise the admiral of the posi- 
tion of the squadron. Half an hour ago, 
the first signs of approaching dawn had cut 
into the gloom in the east, but the squalls had 
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rolled up again, and practically nullified the 
first efforts of awakening day—so much so 
that it was almost impossible to make 
out even the outline of the vessel following 
the flag-ship, although it was only two cable- 
lengths astern. For one moment the navi- 
gating lieutenant turned on the little reading- 
lamp on the bridge, which gave sufficient 
shrouded light to enable the admiral to read 
the markings on the chart. The admiral 
glanced at the pencil-marks, then looked at 
the clock. He nodded his head, with the 
single remark, ‘‘ We are in the right place’; 
in a moment the little light was turned out 
again, and all was darkness. The three men 
peered anxiously into the murky darkness on 
the port beam—the haze of the driving 
rain-storm was still very thick. Something 
seemed to catch the navigating lieutenant’s 
ear, for he left the senior officers and made 
his way across the bridge to the starboard 
rail; for two minutes he remained motionless, 
the pose of his body indicating rapt attention. 
He seemed satisfied, for on moving back to 
the others he whispered something in the 
admiral’s ear, then all three officers went over 
to the starboard rail. There was no doubt 
about it now. The wind, which had brought 
the squall, dropped as suddenly as it had 
risen, and the low, muffled murmur which 
heralds firing at sea could be distinctly heard 
above the wash that the vessel made as she 
drove her way through the water. 

The squall had passed, and, almost imme- 
diately, the increased vigor of returning 
day forced itself superior to the shadows of 
the fast-vanishing night. What had been 
black now became the dull-gray of a humid 
mid-ocean morning. The great mysterious 
shadows of the ships astern picked them- 
selves out from the surrounding mists, while 
even the low hulls of the wicked-looking little 
torpedo-craft, on either flank, began to show 
as indistinct masses against the false horizon. 
As day dawned, the sound of firing seemed to 
increase. Now it was quite distinct—a 
rattle of quick-firers burning ammunition in 
deadly earnest. The torpedo-craft had got 
it now, for suddenly the three indistinct 
blotches which betokened the vessels on the 
starboard beam put up their helms and dis- 
appeared into the mist. It was too thick 
yet to make a flag-signal, so the admiral stood 
on his course. As one looked down from the 
bridge, it seemed that the flag-ship was some 
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ghostly death-ship. Everything was lean 
and gaunt and silent; there was no movement, 
save where the rain-wash trickled over 
into the scuppers; few men could be seen, and, 
of these, each stood motionless to his quarters. 
It was a depressing sight. There is probably 
nothing in this world so oppressive as the 
appearance of the modern warship, fined 
down to the actual requisites of slaughter, as 
she appears from the bridge on a cold gray 
morning, with officers and crew strained by 
waiting for that moment in which the vessel 
shall commence to put in practise the desperate 
object of her existence. If this strain were 
to be continuous, it would be more than the 
most magnificent nerves in human nature 
could support. Such is the state at dawn, 
but daybreak generally brings relief. So it is 
in this case. The torpedo-boats had hardly 
been absent five minutes when they were 
back again, and the leading boat steamed 
in close alongside the flag-ship. Six, eight, 
five little flags fluttered up on its apology 
for a mast. The navigating lieutenant had 
gone below, but the signalman read them in 
spite of the mist; the admiral looked at his 
flag-captain, and they both smiled. The 
expression of the smile was that of a man who 
had played for a high stake and won. The 
admiral said three words, and the flag- 
captain passed them on to the signalman—up 
fluttered the answering pennant, and, a 
second later, the message was hoisted beneath 
it. Other little pennants appeared on each 
of the dumpy masts of the torvedo-craft, and 
they disappeared full steam ahead. 

It was now quite light, and the mist very 
rapidly cleared, disclosing the squadron of 
cruisers, line ahead, forging forward at 
just sufficient speed to keep them upon their 
course. The senior officers of the flag-ship 
still stood grouped on the starboard rail. 
It was now broad daylight, and the wind 
changed suddenly to the west: as it changed 
it rolled up patches of the fog, so that, 
almost in the time that it would have taken 
to cross the bridge, a gray stretch of open sea 
was visible toward the north. The four 
officers on the bridge saw a heavy pall of 
smoke at the same moment—that tell-tale 
smoke which is proof of cheap coal in the 
stoke-hole. The wind cleared it. The flag- 
lieutenant was the first to speak. ‘‘One, two. 


three, four,’ he said, as he counted the 
smoke-stacks; ‘‘that is the Bayan,” 
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The Russian made the squadron out at the 
same moment, for the black smudge of her 
hull against the horizon was pierced by the 
lurid yellow of burning cordite. There were 
a few seconds during which the officers on 
the bridge became erect from the stooping 
position which had been theirs when gazing 
into the haze—then came a rushing, swishing 
sound, the terrifying screech of projectiles in 
passage through the air. Two hurtled over- 
head, while a third, falling short, exploded 
upon impact with the water, and sent a great 
salt spray driving across the bridge. The 
Bayan is a handy vessel; but all the skilful 
manceuvring in the world could not have 
saved her if she had persevered in action 
against six cruisers. But, to get away, there 
were just a few seconds when she had to show 
her broadside. She did it bravely, the yellow 
flashes sparkling up and down the whole 
length of her lean hull. The flag-captain was 
at the speaking-tube, and, as the Russian 
turned, quiver after quiver shook the bridge. 
The ear-splitting reports which followed 
showed how the flag-ship took advantage of 
the broader target. Not only the flag-ship, 
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for the signalmen were busy at the halyards; 
and, as the admiral glanced sternward, he saw 
behind him a flickering line of yellow flashes, 
proof positive that each of his captains had 
read his signal. As for the Bayan, it looked 
for all the world as if she were the centre of 
a shoal of spouting whales. Great geysers of 
water seemed to splash almost as high as 
her smoke-stacks, and from the burst of those 
projectiles which made their contact it would 
seem that the vessel was bound to be de- 
stroyed. But, as already remarked, she is a 
handy craft. Only a few seconds of this 
fearful ordeal, and then her four funnels 
seemed to disappear into one, and she was 
making the best of her 22-knot speed to Port 
Arthur. No ignoble flight, for her stern still 
gave evidence of her sting, and, in rapid 
succession, three great projectiles ricochetted 
high over the flag-ship. For a moment, the 
admiral had it in his mind to make the signal 
to pursue; then he remembered his orders, 
and the squadron stood steadily on at half- 
speed. The wind rolled up another squall, 
and the Bayan was lost to sight almost as 
rapidly as she had appeared. 


IN CAMP BEFORE PINGYANG 


Written at Chinampo. 

For the twentieth time that morning the 
column came toa halt. It was just a repeti- 
tion of the same blocks which had delayed 
the troops since daybreak: the wind was too 
boisterous and the snow too heavy for any 
one to hear an order. The files simply took 
their cue from the files in front of them. As 
each particular four came to a standstill, the 
men turned their backs to the teeth of the 
blizzard. Thus, when his turn came, Private 
Kawada turned with them. The men im- 
mediately placed their rifles between their 
knees, and did their best to resuscitate the 
circulation in their hands. One or two of the 
files, recking nothing of the state of the 
ground beneath them, and borne down by the 
weight of accoutrements and skin coats, 
heavy and saturated, dropped to their knees. 
Kawada took off his left mitten and put his 
fingers in his mouth, in the hope that he might 
get back some little warmth into the ex- 
tremities. How different it all was from what 
he had expected when he had first been 


mobilized in Tokyo! How different his 
sensations now from what they were when his 
corps had marched to the Shimbasi station ! 
Then, he had felt there was no hardship in 
fighting for one’s country, it all seemed so 
easy and pleasant. He looked round at his 
three more intimate companions in hardship; 
their faces were the color of the parchment 
of a drum discolored by age and ill-usage. 
Some of them were literally green with cold, 
and the state of the ground they were crossing 
was such that the very clothes which were 
intended to protect them seemed, in their 
weight and unwieldiness, their worst enemies. 
When they had debarked from the transport, 
the men had landed singing. They had all 
sung patriotic songs as they marched into 
their first bivouac, but that was ten days ago, 
and, at the present moment, there seemed to 
be none left who had the heart or spirit to 
sing. An officer passed down the line: he 
was riding a shoddy little pony, which looked 
as if twenty-four hours must see the finish 
of the lease of its life. This officer shouted to 

















the right-hand files that there would be a 
halt of half an hour. As the men heard this, 
they wrapped the flap of their coats tighter 
round the locks of their rifles, and, just as 
they stood, flung themselves down in the 
sleet-slush. One of the more enterprising in 
the group of which Kawada now found 
himself the centre had carried, slung to the 
end of his rifle, a small perforated tobacco-tin, 
containing an inch or two of live charcoal. 
This primitive heater was pressed from hand 
to hand, men even pressing it against their 
cheeks in the endeavor to persuade some 
artificial heat into their systems. Kawada 
crouched down in the snow-morass, and, if 
he had not been a true Japanese, imbued 
with the sense that whatever service done as a 
national duty was a light service, he would 
have wished—as so many thousands, com- 
prising all known nationalities of the world, 
have wished before him—that he had never 
been a soldier. To keep dry or warm was 
out of the question, but, by huddling close 
together, some protection was afforded from 
the cutting wind, and a little collective animal 
heat arrived at. And so tired, so weary, 
and so cold were the men that they even, in 
spite of their bitter situation, dozed off. 
Kawada’s thoughts turned to Tokyo: he 
thought of the pleasant garden in Aoyama, 
which, from all precedent, should by now 
have begun to give evidence of that spring 
life upon which is founded the whole artistic 
virtue of Japan. He thought of the last 
evening that he had spent in Shimbasi; of 
the well-lighted and warm rooms of the 
fashionable tea-house, and the delicacies in 
fried eels and rice; of the bright eyes of the 
peerless Hoorji, as she knelt in front of him; 
in fact, he thought of all the pleasures of the 
luxurious life he had left behind him. And 
in comparison, what was his state now? 
Perished with cold, nauseated with the taste 
of the glutinous rice, which he carried in the 
little wicker-basket attached to his belt; 


miserable and friendless, save for his com-. 


panions in misfortune around him, and, for 
all he knew, forgotten, but—and here the 
great heart of the Japanese people welled up 
in him—it was all being suffered, all being 
endured, in the service of Japan, in the 
Service of the country which was destined, 
perhaps even in Kawada’s time, to be the 
greatest Power in Asia. 

There was some movement ahead; the 
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men in the preceding files were rising to their 
feet; Kawada’s section followed suit, and, in 
another three minutes, the whole force was 
plodding wearily onward, squelching into the 
teeth of the northern blizzard. Thus they 
pushed on, miserable, weary, and footsore, 
the tiny little advance-guard of the great 
enterprise which Japan had undertaken to 
the astonishment of the world. Just 300 
men, battling with the adverse elements, to 
reach Pingyang. In front of them they had 
the might of the great Russian Empire of the 
north. Just 300 men! what if the Russians 
should have been before them in this race for 
the all-important goal? What could 300 
men expect to do if the great army of Cossacks 
should already have overrun Korea? The 
snow-clouds ahead obliterated all that was in 
front of them; in fact, at times it was almost 
impossible for them to see the road by which 
they were traveling. But they knew what 
they had behind them: they were the advance- 
guard of the army, which, if the necessity 
should arise, would consist of 500,000 men; 
of the nation which, before it would acknowl- 
edge defeat, would find 20,000,000 of men 
prepared to enter upon even a more desperate 
enterprise than that in which this little 
advance-guard was now engaged. If Ping- 
yang were reached in time, what would past 
hardships matter? What would it signify 
that the road from Hadju to Pingyang was 
strewn with the bodies of the weaklings from 
the forlorn-hope? 


A week later, and all was forgotten. 
Kawada and his companions lay in the snow 
trenches north of Pingyang. They cooked 
their rice themselves, and were able, when 
not on duty, to sit round a bowl of smouldering 
charcoal, and watch behind them the great 
black line winding its way through the snow- 
drifts, which betokened the head of Kuroki’s 
army, as it marched up to take possession of 
the position which the forlorn-hope had won. 
And, as Kawada gazed out across the miles of 
white in front of him, he ceased to speculate 
as to whether Hoorji had found another 
lover: his only thought for the moment was 
when the rifle, which he nursed so carefully 
under the flap of his fur-lined coat, would 
be called upon to do its duty. And that very 
morning, as he leaned upon the parapet, far 
away in the north he made out a few black 
specks standing out in bold relief against 
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the snow. He called a sergeant, and together 
they examined them through the glasses. 
The specks were coming up from under a rise. 
More and more appeared, until at last they 
were able to count twenty, and, as they came 
nearer, the magnifying-glasses disclosed the 
tell-tale lance-poles. These specks were the 


Written at Chinampo. 

The Korean fisherman did not like his job 
in the least. He.cowered down beneath the 
gunwale, chattering like a maniac, and with 
difficulty maintained his hold on the tiller 
and the sheet of the lateen sail. No one took 
any heed of his chattering, and, save that the 
naval lieutenant threatened him occasionally 
with his scabbard, he was left to his own 
devices. The junk’s sails were well filled, and, 
as the current was with her, she was making 
a good eight knots as she threaded her way 
between the sand-dunes. Ever and anon the 
boat would be obliged to force its way through 
fields of drift-ice, for the Yalu had only just 
commenced to disgorge its winter surface. 
But it was not the difficulties of navigation 
which had reduced the Korean fisherman 
to such a state of abject terror—it was the 
fact that he had been impressed by the boat’s 
crew of Japanese sailors from the scouting 
gunboat to take them up to the mouth of the 
river. None knew better than he that seven 
miles of the course that he was now steering 
would take the boat right into the Russian 
lines. And his chattering at the moment was 
due to the uncertainty of thought whether 
it were better to be shot at once with the 
revolver aggressively hanging from the lieu- 
tenant’s belt, or to have his lease of life de- 
ferred until they were at a range from which 
the Russian outposts would do the shooting. 
But the little lieutenant recked nothing of 
this argument; he was busy disposing of his 
seven men at the thwarts, and, at the same 
time, watching the sand-dunes, as_ they 
raced past them. Half a mile ahead, a great 
bank jutted out across their course; on the 
far side of this he could make out a lateen sail, 
similar to their own. As soon as the fisher- 
man saw it, his chattering redoubled, and in 
the anxiety of his desire to communicate to 
the lieutenant he let go the sheet. All 
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A FIGHT BETWEEN JUNKS ON THE YALU 








first messengers from the great Power of the 
north. They were the advance-guard of six 
sotnias of Cossacks, detailed to seize and hold 
Pingyang. 

In less than an hour, Kawada’s rifle burnt 
the first cartridge in the land struggle of the 
Russo-Japanese War. 






Japanese objurgations are polite, and, feeling 
that he had nothing in his vocabulary to 
meet the case, the little lieutenant rescued the 
sheet with his right hand and brought the 
boat up to the wind again himself, while, with 
his left, he belabored the steersman. They 
had to make a considerable detour before 
they could get round the obstacle in front of 
them, but, once they were clear, they found 
that they were half a mile away from the 
junk, the sight of which had so agitated the 
Korean. As arule, in these waters fishermen 
do not carry arms, and the first thing the 
lieutenant made out, when he got a clear sight 
of the strange craft, was the glint of the 
morning sun on rifles. Had a Japanese 
boat’s crew ever had such luck before? and 
the little officer smiled all over his face as he 
communicated the joyful tidings to his men— 
here, indeed, was a situation; a primitive sea 
fight on the racing waters of the Yalu. The 
Korean steersman saw the glint of the rifles 
at the same moment; the sight did not fill 
him with similar enthusiasm, and he settled 
all doubt that had hitherto possessed him as 
to the safety of the mission by abandoning 
the tiller and jumping overboard. For a 
moment, the thought of the death penalty 
flashed across the little lieutenant’s mind, and 
his hand instinctively closed on the butt of 
his revolver; but he had no use for cowards, 
dead or alive, so, with a loud laugh, he him- 
self took the tiller, and, pulling the sheet taut, 
bore down upon the Russian junk. 

Nor were the Russians refusing. If they 
had had any misgivings as to the identity of 
the Japanese boat, these were dispelled as one 
of the blue-jackets rove on to the halyards 
the emblem of the rising sun, so that it 
fluttered out above the lateen sail. The rival 
commanders must have given the ranges to 
their men simultaneously, for the smack of 
the small-bore rifles of both parties burst out 





















together. The Russians stood off a couple of 
points, so as to bring more rifles to bear. 
The range was now 500 yards. The Russian 
shots whizzed overhead, sang through the 
rigging, ripped tiny holes in the sail, and 
splintered the planks of the forward whale- 
back. The Japanese answered deliberately; 
the little lieutenant, with his foot on the tiller, 
the sheet in his right hand, and his glasses 
in his left, directed the fire. Fifteen minutes 
of this, and suddenly the sail of the Russian 
junk went aback, round came her ponderous 
prow. She had had enough. The breeze 
again caught her great sail, and she headed up 
with the tide. The lieutenant reduced his 
firing strength by two, as he ordered two 
bluejackets to man the junk’s sweep: himself, 
he never moved either his foot from the 
tiller or his he nd from the sheet, even though 
a bullet carried the glasses out of his left hand 
and scored a great scar in his forearm; he 
was going to have that junk, or perish in the 
attempt. The Russian commander evidently 
thought so, too, for he only stood upon his 
new course long enough to see that the 
smaller vessel was overhauling him, when he 
put his helm over, and ran the boat for a 
sandbank. In three minutes she was aground, 
and her crew of nine soldiers wading to the 
shore. This gave the Japanese bluejackets 
their opportunity. Up they jumped, and let 
their magazines do their best. The water 
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round the Russians became as agitated as the 
surface of a pond in a hail-storm. But the 
men made good their passage to the shore, and, 
opening out, doubled to the summit of the 
dune. The lieutenant brought his boat up 
alongside the abandoned junk, and, as his 
men made it fast, they found in the corpses of 
two Russians the evidence of their good 
shooting; but they had not time to apprise 
the value of their capture, for it was up and 
into the water in pursuit. By this time, the 
Russians had taken up a position to prevent 
a landing, and as the bluejackets waded to the 
sandbank they in their turn suffered the ordeal 
of a concentrated fire. But they made the 
shore and were advancing to the attack, when 
suddenly they descried two more junks bear- 
ing down upon them from round the end of 
the bank. There is a limit to the odds which 
even a junior naval lieutenant dare encounter; 
so the youth doubled his men back and 
pushed both the junks off: at least, if he could 
not complete his skirmish, he would carry off 
the spoils of war. Loyally, his men answered 
to his call—they fixed a tow-line and manned 
the sweeps, but it was no good; the two junks 
could not make sufficient headway against 
the tide, and he found the reinforcements 
rapidly overhauling him. There was nothing 
for it but to cast off, and then, with four men 
at the sweeps and two men firing, he beat his 
way under the cover of a friendly sandbank. 


THE ABUSES OF POSTAL FRANKING 


ENOUGH MATTER SENT FREE THROUGH THE MAILS TO ACCOUNT 
FOR THE DEFICIT OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT—A LOOSE AND 
UNBUSINESSLIKE SYSTEM—STORIES THAT ILLUSTRATE THE EVIL 


BY 


HENRY A. CASTLE 


AUDITOR OF THE POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 1897-1904 


UCH has been written in reports of 
postal officials, as well as in periodi- 
cals and newspapers, denouncing 

the abuses to which the “‘franking privilege’’ 
has been subjected. Vigorous and persistent 
efforts have been made to correct these, but 


some of their aspects are growing worse. 
Every branch of the government loads the 


mail not only with letters, reports, speeches, 
documents, etc., but often with machinery, 
furniture, even fire-proof safes. If the free 
matter of Congress, the courts, and the 
various executive departments, which now 
passes through the mails, were paid for at 
regular rates, our annual postal deficiency 
would be replaced by a handsome surplus. 
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From sixty or seventy tons, in 1833, the 
amount of free matter has grown to thou- 
sands of tons, and the objections to the sys- 
tem have increased in proportion. Out of the 
vehement demand for lower postage on letters 
may be evolved a reform of the system. 
Unfortunately, there is no adequate method 
for ascertaining its magnitude, nor determin- 
ing what should justly be charged to it; ap- 
proximate estimates only can be made. 

Down to about 1845, postmasters receiving 
less than two thousand dollars a year salary 
were allowed two cents for handling and deliv- 
ering each piece of franked matter, and their 
sworn returns, upon which compensation was 
based, afforded the necessary data for com- 
puting its amount; but for many years no 
general attempt has been made to secure this 
information. Only fragmentary and inde- 
cisive records have been kept. 

From examinations made in the Washing- 
ton city post-office, covering a period of about 
two and a half months, it was discovered that 
979,820 pieces of paid matter and 5,900,000 
pieces of unpaid matter of all classes went 
through, the unpaid matter on some days 
running as high as 135,000, while the per- 
centage per day would often go as high as 93, 
and averaged 85? per cent. 

The National Board of Trade has forcibly 
maintained that the present law adds a 
fictitious cost of fifteen millions annually to 
the operating expenses of the postal depart- 
ment. The absence of a systematic check 
upon the franking privilege naturally encour- 
ages preventable abuses and extravagance. 

Much controversy is caused, and many 
ludicrous situations are created, by the frank- 
ing authority connected with the annual dis- 
tribution of government seeds by members 
of Congress. Every year, the propriety of this 
gratuity comes up in the debate upon its 
appropriations which, in eight years, despite 
opposition, have grown from $75,000 annually 
to $300,000. 

The original intent of the law, which author- 
ized the introduction of new and valuable 
varieties of plants, has been perverted. This 
year, 45,000,000 packets of garden and flower 
seeds will be sent out, few of them differing in 
any respect from those sold at retail stores, 
but public opinion seems to sustain the policy. 

Representative Stevens, of Minnesota, for- 
warded, not long since, to one of his people at 
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home, a package of garden seeds. In a few 
days, a letter profuse with thanks was received, 
with this concluding paragraph: ‘‘ Please send 
me a sack of oats, a sack of corn, and as many 
trees as you can get at the Agricultural De- 
partment.” 

A Congressman from Boston, although rep- 
resenting a city district, declares that he has 
some constituents who thoroughly appreciate 
the benefits of the seed distribution. 

“‘Some time ago, I thought I would send a 
few of my people some flower seeds to find out 
whether they cared anything for these per- 
quisites. I received an answer from one of 
them. He thanked me for the flower seeds, 
which, he declared, it was his intention to 
plant in his back yard. Then he went on to 
request that I secure from the government 
for him a lawn-mower, a set of garden tools, 
and 100 feet of black hose.” 

An application received by one of the rep- 
resentatives from a northwestern State read 
thus: ‘‘ Please send to me, and to a number of 
telatives, names herein given, some garden 
seeds. I also want a gasolene engine of 18 
horse-power, a wood-saw, and a barrel of gaso- 
lene. Please send them right away.” 

During the debate of the garden-seed appro- 
priation, one cofgressman read a letter from 
an intelligent voter applying for a ‘‘union suit 
of clothes, a coat, 38 size, pants, 33-34.” 

Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, had 
been sending very fine grass seed to one of his 
constituents for several years. At last he 
received this letter: ‘‘Dear Mr. Cooper: I 
want to thank you very much for the seed 
you have been sending me. Please do not 
send me any more, as our canary died ten days 
ago. The bird did not seem to thrive on the 
seed you have been sending.”’ 

Thus do some of the guileless children of the 
great republic misinterpret its intended bene- 
factions. But the implications of ‘‘graft”’ 
connected with seed allotments are less serious 
than in some other quarters. 

There is enough abuse and menace in 
the admitted perversions of the franking 
privilege to warrant us in classing it among 
the serious defects of our postal service, as now 
administered. It is one of the evils to be 
remedied when Congress takes up, as it is to 
be earnestly hoped it will, at no distant day, 
the important duty of reorganizing, system- 
atizing and reforming the entire mail system. 
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A GROUP OF DENMARK MARES 


To be used in improving the breed of Philippine horses 


PURCELL POR THE 





PHILIPPINES 


THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT’S PREPARATIONS 


TO IMPROVE 


THE BREED—THE FIRST TIME THAT ANY DEPARTMENT 
OF OUR GOVERNMENT HAS UNDERTAKEN SUCH A TASK 
BY 


JOHN GILMER SPEED 


[Mr. Speed was engaged by the Philippine Government to buy horses in the United States to be sent to the islands] 


HE common roads of a country are 
at once the measure and the means 
of its civilization. When the Philip- 

pine Islands came into the possession of the 
United States, there were no highways there 
worth speaking of. The military authorities 
very soon began the construction of roads. 
These, however, were primarily for military 
use—for the movement of troops and the 
transportation of supplies. The civil gov- 
ernment of the Philippines has continued 
this work, the continuation being in the inter- 
est of peaceful civilization. To be sure, con- 
sidering the area of the islands, not much 
has been done in the way of road-making; 
but a start has been made, and, if there be no 
change in the present enlightened policy of 
the governing commission, the work will go 
on. But of what good are roads if there be 
not proper horses to use on them? That is 
the question that presented itself to the 
commission, which, encouraged by the author- 
ities in Washington, is now endeavoring to 
answer it. The present answer, of which 
it is my purpose to speak in this paper, was 
framed by Colonel Clarence Edwards, of 
the Army, and at present detailed as chief 


of that bureau of the War Department deal- 
ing with insular affairs. 

It must not be inferred from what has 
been said that there are no horses in the 





DUKE OF ALBANY” 
Half Morgan, half thoroughbred 
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Philippines at present. On the contrary, 
there are very fine horses, or rather ponies, 
there. When Spain was a conquering coun- 
try, the Spaniards had the best horses in 
Europe, as the native stock had been im- 
proved by infusions of Arab and Barb blood, 
taken in by the invading Moors. Wherever 
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call the native horses there have descended 
from Spanish stock, without any absolute 
reversion to a wild state. The effect in the 
Philippines has been better than in the 
Americas, for the Filipino pony is a more fin- 
ished horse than the mustang, and every bit 
as hardy. But he is a pony after all, and not 
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A PURE-BRED ARAB STALLION 
Purchased by Mr. Speed in Massachusetts 


the Spaniards went, they took these horses 
with them, and the wild horses of many parts 
of the world—notably the plains of North 
and South America—are descended from 
the castaways of the Spanish explorers. The 
Spanish occupied the Philippines almost con- 
tinuously for several centuries, and what we 


large enough for the use of white men. And, 
though it is the Filipinos who are to be civil- 
ized, it is white men who must doit. Colonel 
Edwards has long seen that one of the best 
agencies toward this civilization was the 
breeding, in the islands, of general utility 
horses, large enough for farm use and capable 



































of carrying white men, whether officers of 
the constabulary or mounted men in the 
army of the United States. 

For military purposes, a great many 
thousands of horses have been taken to the 
Philippines, but, as they were practically 
all geldings, they have had no influence on 
the native stock. Colonel Edwards’s first 
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was—they do not like mares and will not have 
them, if they can help it. In this instance 
they had their own way. So another plan 
has been resorted to, and a ship-load of horses 
and mares has been sent from this country 
for breeding purposes, with the idea of grad- 
ing up the Filipino ponies, and, at the same 
time, keeping a supply of highly bred Ameri- 


* HATIM,” A PURE-BRED ARAB STALLION 


Bought in Massachusetts 


attack on this problem of breeding better 
horses was a recommendation that the 
United States Cavalry in the islands be 
mounted on mares, which, when incapacitated 
for army use, could be used for breeding. 
Here he ran against a stone wall of prejudice. 
Cavalrymen do not like mares. It was no 
matter to them what the ultimate purpose 


can horses, so that breeders can get stallions 
to continue and broaden this work of improve- 
ment. 

I was chosen to select the horses that have 
been sent out. In a general way, I will say 
that I selected only such horses and mares 
as seemed to me to have a similarity of 
blood with the Filipino ponies. All repro- 
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ducing horse-types are founded on the Arab 
and Barb. So specimens of any of these 
types, not made utterly dissimilar by reason 
of size—the Percheron, for instance— 
appeared suitable. Available in America 
were the Morgans, the Denmarks, and the 
thoroughbreds. I secured stallions of these 


three types, and also a few Arab stallions 


“CHESTER, JR.,” A KENTUCKY 
which had come to this country by way of 
England. The brood-mares were all bought 
in the Bluegrass region of Kentucky, while 
some work- and brood-mares for the Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations were bought in 
Missouri. The immediate purpose is to breed 
Filipino stallions to American mares, and 
American and Arab stallions to Filipino mares, 
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keeping, however, a supply of strictly Ameri- 
can mares and horses as a kind of parent 
stock, on which later to draw. 

Of course, this mingling of American and 
Filipino horse-blood is an experiment, and 
no one can tell, with absolute certainty, what 
the result will be. That the progeny as indi- 
viduals will be an improvement over the 


BAY OF THE DENMARK STRAIN 


native horses is tolerably sure; but the 
experiment cannot be considered entirely 
successful unless the mingling of blood, aided 
by infusions of Arab blood, results in a repro- 
ducing type of sturdy horses suitable for 
work on the farms and fit also for use by the 
army and constabulary. This can no doubt 
be accomplished in time, for the breeding of 

















domestic animals has become very much of 
a science, and it is inconceivable that the 
Philippine Commission will permit this experi- 
ment to be conducted by ignorant men, who 
would be very apt to inflict on the islands a 
breed of mongrels. Mongrels, it may be said, 
are often most excellent as individuals, but 
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be proper to say that it is taking a part, for 
the present experiments are made by the 
civil government of the Philippines, and 
the expenses are paid out of the Philippine 
revenues. If the experiments succeed, how- 
ever, it will not be wonderful if the Federal 
Government should establish a breeding-plant 





“ WISTARIA,” A KENTUCKY MARE OF THE COMBINATION HARNESS AND SADDLE TYPE 


as parents they are far from desirable, on 
account of the tendency, when heterogeneous 
blood is mixed, that the defects of the elder 
generation will be exaggerated in the progeny, 
and the virtues diminished. 

It is interesting to note that this is the first 
time our governmént has taken any part in 
horse-breeding. And even now it may not 








of its own, so that cavalry and artillery 
horses of uniform types could be obtained. 
France, Germany, Austria, and Russia breed 
horses for military use, and also to foster 
horse - breeding. The English Government 
does not need to do this. In that country, 
the custom of primogeniture keeps estates 
together, and there is a continuity in breeding 
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A BLOODED STALLION FROM VERMONT 


plans. In America, we have long suffered 
from a lack of such continuity. More fre- 
quently than not, when a horse-breeder dies, 
his collection of breeding animals is sold, and 
his plans end with his life. That is why it 
is desirable that the government should 
undertake the work of preserving the most 
useful types. 
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A PAIR OF DENMARK MARES IN THEIR NATIVE 


“THE RAIDER,’ A PURE-BLOODED ARAB STALLION 


This is a most critical time in the horse- 
breeding industry in the United States. 
The adoption of other agencies has relieved 
the common horses of the greater part of 
their work. And so their value will decrease, 
until they are not worth their keep.. But 
the finished general-utility horse—such, for 
instance, as the Denmark, of Kentucky, and 
the Morgan, of Vermont—is in greater demand 
than ever before, and good specimens bring 
most satisfactory prices. Should this experi- 
ment in the Philippines inspire the home 
government to take up horse - breeding, it 
will be an excellent thing, for the government 
could then teach the farmers of the United 
States how to breed good horses. 
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SECRETARY 





MORTON 


A SHORT SKETCH OF.THE NEW HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF THE 
NAVY—A MAN WHO. DOES THINGS—HOW HE ROSE FROM CLERK TO 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF A GREAT RAILROAD—A .TYPICAL AMERICAN STORY 


BY 


WILLIAM HASKELL SIMPSON 


HEN President Roosevelt selected 
Mr. Paul Morton, of Illinois, to 
be Secretary of the Navy, he made 
a somewhat radical departure from the usual 
political methods. Mr. Morton is known to 
be a railroad manager, but he is unacquainted 
with the sea. More to the point—he is a 
business man, and not a politician. Even 
his open support of the Republican party is 
very recent; and his appointment was not 
solicited by any strong party faction. The 
President had only this knowledge to pro- 
ceed on—Here was a strong man, a clean 
man, a man of executive ability. He had 
managed the freight and passenger service 
of a transcontinental railway, and he would 
administer the Navy Department according 
to modern business methods. The two tasks 
are not so different as they may seem. 

Mr. Morton grew up on the Nebraska 
prairies, where, in the early sixties, it was a 
day’s wagon-trip from horizon to horizon, 
and nearly as long a journey from ranch- 
house to ranch-house. He grew up with 
breadth of chest and breadth of view, know- 
ing the joy of life in the open and the dignity 
of labor. If Mr. Morton had spent his boy- 
hood in a great city, he would, no doubt, have 
become a successful man. But you feel, 
when you know him, that his leadership might 
not have been so strong and so true; for 
there is something distinctly wide and western 
in his character. 

He lives in a beautiful home on Drexel 
Boulevard in Chicago, and his family con- 
sists of Mrs. Morton and their two daughters. 
His library is a good general library in history, 
government, stories of the old and new West, 
transportation and allied topics, and books 
which tell of American development and 
progress. He is not a college-man, but one 
of those men who seem not to have required 
college training. He has been at school in 





the world of affairs, which knows no vacation 
In his home, he has a room filled with speci- 
mens of Indian handiwork, blankets, anc 
baskets, and the like, and in his collection 
is the beaded buckskin vest that Geronimc 
wore. Pictures of scenes and of life in the 
Southwest adorn the walls. 

His father was Mr. J. Sterling Morton, the 
Secretary of Agriculture in Mr. Cleveland’s 
last cabinet, and most gratefully remembered 
as the founder of Arbor Day. His mother— 
before her marriage, Miss Caroline Joy— 
came of a prominent family in Detroit. It 
was in Detroit that Mr. Paul Morton was 
born, May 22, 1857. When six months old, 
he was taken to Nebraska City, where he 
remained on his father’s homestead until 
he was sixteen years old. 

In those good old days of the California 
Trail, long trains, drawn by mules and oxen, 
went slowly by the farm, bound for Pike’s 
Peak and Salt Lake. Then young Morton 
decided that he would give his work to trans- 
portation. To be a wagon “‘boss”’ or a stage- 
driver was his first ambition. Today, he 
and his two brothers own the very stage in 
which Mark Twain, General Sherman, and 
General Sheridan rode a part of the way 
across the plains. It was once Ben Holliday’s 
palatial private-coach, the private-car of the 
limited train of that period. 

The old Morton homestead, appropriately 
named Arbor Lodge, is now maintained by 
the three sons—Mark, Paul, and Joy—as a 
place for frequent family gatherings and for 
valuable experiments in tree culture. 

In 1872, Mr. Morton went to work for the 
Burlington railroad, for $16 a month. When 
he was twenty-one, he had become the 
Assistant General Freight Agent of that line. 
Afterward, he became its General Passenger 
Agent, and later its General Freight Agent. 
He remained in that post until 1890, when 
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he engaged in the coal and iron business. In 
1896, he became Third Vice-President of the 
Santa Fé railway system; he was afterward 
promoted. to the Second Vice-Presidency. 
He held this position when he was called by 
President Roosevelt to a cabinet position. 

Starting with no capital except brain and 
brawn, Mr. Morton has become a man of for- 
tune. He began as a railroad-clerk, and he 
now meets financiers, statesmen, and railroad 
‘‘magnates ”’ as on their own ground. 

When Mr. Morton came to the Santa Fé 
railroad system, its earnings were $34,000,000 
annually; when he left it, the yearly earn- 
ings had reached $68,000,00o—an increase 
of 100 per cent. in seven years. 

How did he do it? Probably he himself 
does not clearly know. But he did it by not 
being afraid to assume responsibility or 
to take the initiative. He has an indomit- 
able will, tireless energy, a shrewd knowledge 
of human nature, the faculty of absorbing 
details and deciding quickly, a good memory, 
and the capacity for making steadfast friends. 
His ‘intimates include not only captains of 
industry, but journalists, authors, and men 
of many kinds of culture. The private 
office latch-string is always out for news- 
paper men, who rarely go away without a 
good story if there is any news worth im- 
parting. He is a companionable man—a 
just one too. He has been fair to railway- 
patrons and fair to railway-employees. 
Conductors and engineers know him as their 
friend. Shippers have confidence in his 
desire to deal equitably with them. 

While politic, in the sense that he does 
not needlessly make enemies, neither con- 
victions nor sense of propriety are set aside 
for the sake of avoiding trouble or criticism. 
He is absolutely clean in business methods, 
as well as private life. 

The only interval that he has had in his 
railway service was a period when he was an 
important officer of the Colorado Steel and 
Iron Company. 

As Secretary of the Navy, his salary will 
be less than one-third of his former railway- 
salary. The new position (not sought, but 
urged upon him) involves a financial sacri- 
fice. A man so willing to serve his country 
will give that country faithful service. 

He is on record as favoring a larger and 
improved navy for the protection of our 
growing world-commerce. In a speech lately 
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made at the Merchants’ Club dinner in Chi- 
cago, he said: ‘‘The American navy is the 
policeman by day and the watchman by 
night of our foreign trade. The beat it 
travels is anywhere in the great universe 
where American trade or American interests 
are to be protected. The navy of 
the United States is, and ought to be, a first- 
class fighting-machine. It should be the 
most formidable in existence.” 

He believes also in an improved consular 
service. He would employ first-class sales- 
men or “‘traffic’’ men. He favors irrigation 
of the semi-arid West, which is internal, in- 
stead of external, expansion. He would help 
solve our nation’s vexatious “‘ open-door ”’ 
problem by promptly placing the newly 
arrived immigrant on the fertile lands of the 
Southwest and California, there to be self- 
supporting from the start. He wants more 
American-owned and American-manned mer- 
chant ships, carrying American-made goods 
around the world. 

Many stories are current about Mr. Morton 
—among them, these: 

Called into conference to discuss the most 
available man for a higher place than his own 
in railroad-service, just vacated, he is re- 
ported to have said jokingly, yet half- 
seriously: ‘“‘I know just the man for the 
job. His name is Paul Morton.” The place 
was given to him. 

He once facetiously called the Western 
Freight Association the ‘Great Reduction 
Works,’”’ when it adopted a scaled-down 
schedule not wholly to his liking. 

A reformed prize-fighter, who conducts 
a mission-chapel, often receives a liberal cash 
contribution and fifteen minutes of Mr. 
Morton’s time. ‘‘It’s worth the cost to hear 
this apostle of muscular Christianity tell of 
another tramp forcibly converted. No back- 
sliders in that flock. That man is doing more 
good than many ministers who preach only 
the doctrine of peace.” 

He said at arecent dinner: ‘I was brought 
up on a Nebraska farm. There is a great 
difference between plowing the soil in agri- 
culture, plowing the air in oratory, and plow- 
ing the sea in the navy. When I think of 
doing either of the latter ‘stunts,’ it naturally 
occurs to me what a farmer I am.” 

And this, at another dinner: “I did not 
follow Horace Greeley’s advice and go West. 
I arrived there ahead of the advice.” 
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THE UNUSUAL STORY OF THE LATE MAYOR OF TOLEDO— HOW 
HIS CAMPAIGNS DESPITE THE OPPOSITION OF NEWSPAPERS 
OF THE MAN 





HE WON 
AND POLI- 
AND HIS SIGNIFICANCE 


BY 


BRAND WHITLOCK 


\ N J HEN Samuel M. Jones was first 
nominated for Mayor of Toledo, 
a delegate arose in the Republi- 

can Convention and asked: 

“Who in is Jones?”’ 

Jones, fortuitously nominated, was indeed 
unknown. He had come from Wales, as a 
baby, in the steerage of an emigrant-ship, 
and, after working in the oil-fields in Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, had finally invented a 
sucker-rod—an appliance used in oil-wells. 
In his factory, in Toledo, he had posted this: 
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“Therefore, whatsoever things ye would that 
men should do to you, do ye even so to them.” 


That was all. It was difficult to under- 
stand; it seemed that Jones was unsophisti- 
cated enough to take the thing seriously. 
Still, he was popular among the working- 
men, and even if, in the campaign that fol- 
lowed, he was dubbed ‘‘Golden Rule Jones,”’ 
and even if the politicians were made to feel 
rather self-conscious and silly about him, 
they supported him, and he was elected by 
a small plurality. Jones took the Golden 
Rule into politics with him, although the 
politicians complained that he would not 
apply it in their usually desperate case, for 
he would not do the things they wished him 
to do. He was independent; no one at the 
city hall had any pull. More than this, he 
committed the high crime of party treason; 
he said that a party is but a part of the peo- 
ple, and that he was mayor of all the people. 

Two years later, the politicians, by a trick, 
defeated him for renomination; the chair- 
man they put over their convention de- 
clared that 125 votes were more than 126 
votes. That evening, Jones announced that 
he would run as an independent. The cam- 
paign was one of the most picturesque in 
American municipal politics. The politi- 








cians, indeed, resorted to every conceivable 
device. Jones was assailed by every one; 
he was attacked by the press and the pulpit; 
he was ridiculed and abused. And—he was 
elected. He received 16,773 votes, the Re- 
publican nominee 4,266, and the Demo- 
cratic nominee 3,148. That fall, he was 
nominated for Governor by petition, and 
polled about 125,000 votes. In 1900 he 
refused a nomination for Congress, to which 
he could easily have been elected, and a year 
later he ran again for mayor as a non- 
partisan and was elected by a large plurality. 

In 1903 he was nominated for the fourth 
time and a final desperate effort was made 
to defeat him. Both the leading parties 
and the Socialists, as well, made nominations. 
All the wealth and influence in the city were 
united, all the organizations, political, social, 
religious, and financial—churches and all— 
were arrayed against him; the newspapers 
agreed not to mention his name or to report 
his meetings. When they referred to him, 
it was as “The present incumbent of the 
Mayor’s office.’”’ And he was elected, receiv- 
ing a plurality of about 3,oco votes. 

During all his seven years in office, Jones 
was harassed by a hostile council. A 
Republican machine was being built up. 
One by one, all the offices in the city and in 
the. county passed into its hands, until in 
Jones’s last two terms it lacked only the 
mayoralty to complete its control. This 
machine was never idle. Opposition to 
Jones did not end with the elections; it was 
continued day and night throughout his 
terms. It would be difficult to imagine any 
accusation that was not made against him. 
He was said to be insincere and dishonest; 
he was called a crank, a lunatic, a charlatan, 
a demagogue, a socialist, an anarchist; he 
was said to be unsafe and dangerous, in 
league with the saloons and with the crimi- 
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nals. Nothing that could be said in the 
way of vituperation was omitted. 

Nevertheless, Mayor Jones was somehow 
accomplishing things. First, he took the 
clubs away from the policemen, telling them 
that their new mission was to help and not 
to hurt. He was largely instrumental in 
introducing free kindergartens in the public 
schools; he established public play-grounds 
for the children; he instituted free concerts 
in the parks; he secured for the city em- 
ployees an eight-hour day; and not a con- 
tract was let that did not specify a maximum 
eight-hour day and a minimum wage of $1.50, 
for common labor. In the winter, he used 
the park teams to give the school children 
sleigh-rides; he devised a system of lodging- 
houses for tramps; public golf-links were 
laid out in the parks; he organized a police- 
man’s band. And he did many other things. 
Others helped, of course, but all the achieve- 
ments were the result of his spirit. Besides, 
in a series of remarkable messages to the 
council, he advocated home-rule, the merit 
system, a municipal directory, free night- 
schools, public baths, the abolition of the 
contract labor system, municipal ownership 
of all the public utilities, and reforms in the 
prison and police court systems. The same 
Spirit was at work in the city’s affairs that 
inspired the codperative efforts in his factory, 
and his gift of Golden Rule Park, where 
notable meetings were held every Sunday 
afternoon. 

The machine, however, was always hostile. 
Every possible situation was devised to trap 
and to humiliate him, and, one by one, his 
powers were shorn by laws and ordinances. 
In 1902, the Legislature sought to wrest the 
control of the police from him by an act that 
vested the appointment of the police board 
in the Governor. The act was passed, the 
board was appointed, and Jones, passionate 
for home-rule always, refused to surrender. 
The people were astonished, the politicians 
horrified, the lawyers amused. By all the 
decisions of the Supreme Court, for fifty years, 
the law was constitutional. The new police 
board gaily went to law, and Jones resisted, 
and—the Supreme Court sustained Jones. 

Toledo’s battle with her street-car com- 
pany is but a repetition of all municipal bat- 
tles. Here were the big corporation, with 
its mysterious agencies, a political machine, 
a suspected council, a citizenship trembling, 
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uncertain, and afraid—and Golden Rule 
Jones. Last summer, when the traction com- 
pany had its council pass an ordinance, re- 
newing its franchises, Jones promptly vetoed 
the ordinance. Then the council, guarded 
by husky conductors and motormen, the 
doors barred against the public, prepared to 
pass the ordinance over the mayor’s veto. 
The citizens stormed the doors, thrust back 
the traction company’s employees, and burst 
into the suffocating council-chamber, with 
Jones at their head. 

“I suppose, Mr. Jones,”’ sneered the attor- 
ney for the traction company, in one of the 
lulls of the human storm, ‘‘that this is the 
kind of government we should have under 
the Golden Rule.” 

“No,” replied Jones, on the instant, ‘this 
is the kind of government we have under the 
Rule of Gold.”’ 

The council did not pass the ordinance 
over the mayor’s veto. 

But these are not the things most signifi- 
cant of Jones. Walt Whitman says: 

“He or she is greatest who contributes the 
greatest original practical example.’ 

Whitman was Jones’s favorite poet, and 
his writings influenced Jones more than the 
writings of any other man, excepting, per- 
haps, Tolstoi. <A little autograph volume 
of ‘‘ Leaves of Grass”’ lay on his desk, beside 
a Bible, both of the books well worn and 
marked with red-pencilings. A picture of 
Whitman—two pictures of Whitman, indeed— 
hung on the wall, and around these, pictures 
of Tolstoi, Lincoln, Burns, Ruskin, William 
Morris, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, John 
Boyle O’Reilly, Frances Willard, and many 
more. On the walls, he had painted quota- 
tions from Isaiah, Jesus, Whitman, Tolstoi— 
there was even a passage from the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and these words, 
burned by his own hand in wood: “Judge 
not, that ye be not judged.” 

These, somehow, show the man better 
than anything else could. He had gone to 
the public schools for about thirty weeks, 
in childhood, and that is all. And yet he 
knew mechanics, sociology, literature, music, 
the philosophy of history—and knew them 
well. More than all, he knew human nature, 
as few know it. Men seemed to stand naked 
before him, stripped of all degrees, distinc- 
tions, or honors. He never truckled or 
coddled; the robes of office never added 
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anything to a man in Jones’s eyes. Judges, 
mayors, presidents, kings, were all men to 
him, and nothing more. He could talk and 
joke with workingmen without that fear of 
being misunderstood or resented that would 
assail the ordinary politician, and make him 
condescending—it never occurred to Jones 
that he was any better than they or at all dif- 
ferent from them. So, too, he could go to 
the prisons of the city, as he did daily, and 
laugh and joke with the prisoners. And, 
without any sort of preaching—which he 
despised, as he did everything dogmatic, or 
authoritative, or doctrinaire—he, somehow, 
seemed always to leave them feeling that, 
while he hated the crime, he loved the crimi- 
nal. During all the time he was mayor, he 
never once took a cent of his salary—he gave 
it away to the poor. His office was a kind of 
charity bureau. Every day, the wrecked 
and the stranded were there, telling him the 
tales of their squalid, hopeless poverty. Such 
tremendous draughts on his sympathies 
were more than any one could endure, even 
one so full of humor and so bouyant and 
optimistic as he—no doubt they shortened 
his life; for the charity he was able to dole out 
gave him no comfort—he doubted always his 
right to money that came to him in the form 
of profits. He gave and gave. He devised 
all sorts of expedients for sharing profits with 
the men who, he said, made them for him. 
He lived like an anchorite himself. I tell 
these things, because they seem to me to 
represent a remarkable culture—such a cul- 
ture as Matthew Arnold must have meant, 
for Jones made life ‘‘a study of perfection.” 
He revealed his spirit best, perhaps, in the 
beautiful ‘‘Letters of Love and Labor” 
which he wrote to the men in his shop, 
putting them, each week, in their pay- 
envelopes — letters which, because of their 
clarity, their artless simplicity, will some 
day rank high in the literature that is being 
evolved out of a slowly awakening social 
conscience. 

Jones was a natural orator and one of the 
greatest campaigners of his time. His political 
meetings were political only in the sense 
that politics and life were one with him, just 
as religion and politics were one with him. 
He could not separate the relations of life 
any more than he could separate men into 
classes, or separate from their consciences 
the functions they were officially called upon 
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He was naif enough and lit- 
eral enough, and, as the pulpits of his own 
town were constantly complaining, impracti- 
cal enough, to take the sayings of Jesus lit- 
erally, just as he was impractical enough 
to take the Declaration of Independence lit- 
erally. And so it was that a stranger happen- 


to perform. 
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ing into a “Jones meeting” might have sup- 
posed that it was a religious meeting, or at: 
least a revival. Jones, indeed, insisted on 
their being religious meetings. He would 
stand on the platform, and, after he had led 
the people in singing the words he had him- 
self written and set to some old Welsh tune, 
he would talk of liberty, of life, of kindness, 
of the brotherhood of man, of the belief he 
had in all men. Out of his marvelous mem- 
ory he would recite poetry, Tennyson’s, 
Burns’s, Lowell’s poetry—even Browning’s, 
now and then—and always Whitman’s. He 
would quote Emerson to them, or William 
Morris, or Ruskin, or Lincoln, or Washington, 
or Jefferson, or Joseph Mazzini, but always 
spontaneously, naturally, unaffectedly—and 
the people always seemed to understand. 
Even the Poles, standing under the flare of 
torches, in the strange garments they had 
brought from Europe with them, their caps 
on their heads, their pipes in their mouths, 
appreciated. 

““What’s the Polish word for liberty?” 
he might ask. 

The dull faces brighten, a word is shouted. 

“Say it again,’ says Jones, turning his 
head to listen. 

They give it with a mighty shout. 

He tries to pronounce it, but he cannot; 
he laughs, and they laugh. 

“Well, I can’t say it,” he says, ‘“‘but it 
sounds good to me.” 

Then he goes on, talking about liberty; 
and what it should mean in America, and in 
Toledo, and he quotes Mazzini to them. 

One of the last meetings he attended was 
held in the most fashionable church in the 
city, for the purpose of discussing ‘‘Law 
Enforcement.”’ A leading citizen, of wealth 
and influence, had criticized Jones’s policy, 
and, when he had finished, every one waited 
for Jones to reply. This is what Jones said: 

“We will never become good and righteous 
through laws, penitentiaries, or fines. You 
Say you are in favor of the enforcement 
of all laws, Mr. There is a law on our 
statute books that all property should be 
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returned for taxation at its true value in 
money. Now, let all the saints who believe 
in the enforcement of that law just raise 
their hands. I'll wait for you. 

Where are the hands?” 

This was as near to saying anything that 
hurt as Jones ever came. He resisted the 
fascination of sarcasm—it was one of his 
_ ambitions to realize in his own life that which 
was said of the Nazarene: ‘‘When he was 
reviled, he reviled not again.’’ He never 
spoke disparagingly of his opponents; his 
platform was free to any one to speak what 
he chose; he never asked any one to vote for 
him; he said always, ‘‘ Vote as you believe.” 
He made but one suggestion to those who 
campaigned with him, and that was ‘‘ Draw 
the sting.”’ 

He always offered to divide his time with 
his opponents. In several meetings, he 
pleaded with his own followers to listen to 
speakers who abused him. He gave the 
men in his own shop an hour with pay to 
listen to campaign speeches from the candi- 
dates who were running against him. 

When he was buried, the other day, the 
wide lawn in front of his home was crowded 
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with people down to the sidewalk and across 
the street, to the lawns on the other side, 
and both ways down the street, and on the 
cross-streets: In that crowd were all classes 
of the people he refused to classify—clergy- 
men, lawyers, judges, workingmen. I saw a 
pugilist, and a doctor’s wife, and a Negro, and 
an old-time pickpocket standing near each 
other—bareheaded, for three hours in the 
hot sun, the tears rolling down their faces. 
The crowd lined both sides of the streets 
through which the body had been brought 
from its lying in state down town, to the 
home, from the veranda of which the simple 
funeral was held; it lined the streets miles 
further on to the cemetery, the people stand- 
ing in deep silence with uncovered heads while 
the workingmen, the women, and the children 
marched by in the street, a loving procession, 
without a weapon, not even a policeman’s 
club, in it. There were thousands more at the 
grave; and, until the evening after the grave 
had been closed, societies which could not 
take part in the services at the house, be- 
cause the summer day was too short, were 
there singing German songs. It began to look 
as if there might be something in it, after all. 
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AN EXPLANATION OF THE REVIVAL OF TERRORISM—THE SEV- 


ERAL SOCIETIES AND THEIR METHODS — DE 


PLEHVE’S DOOM 


BY 


ABRAHAM CAHAN 


7 VHE man who killed the Russian 
Minister, de Plehve, has, according 
to newspaper despatches, refused 

to give the authorities any information either 

about himself or about the plot which cul- 
minated in the fatal explosion. But the 

“underground” press has made a statement 

on this subject, and it is that the Fighting 

League of the Social-Revolutionists was 

responsible for the assassination. There 

are several revolutionary societies in the 

Empire, but this organization is the only 

one professing ‘‘terrorism’’ as a conspicuous 

part of its programme. It was this Fighting 

League which killed de Plehve’s predecessor 


and several other high officials. That de 
Plehve would be their next target was an 
open secret. 

While most of the Social-Revolutionists 
devote themselves to printing and distribu- 
ting secret literature, to oral propaganda, and 
to revolutionary demonstrations, plots like 
the one which resulted in the death of de 
Plehve is the special business of the Fighting 
League. 

The experiences of the Nihilists of the 
eighties led the terrorists of today to keep 
these two branches of their activity separate. 
The weakest point in the organization of the 
men who brought about the death of Alex- 
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ander II. lay in this—that the “‘terror”’ 
absorbed the main strength and the best 
jorces of the Will of the People, as their 
party was called. In order to prevent this 
mistake, the new terrorists comprise only a 
very small part of the active men and women 
of the organization, and are so detached 
from the other groups as to prevent their 
conspiracies from interfering with or being 
interfered with by the other work of the 
party. Accordingly, the Fighting League is 
an isolated organization, communicating with 
the main body through one or two repre- 
sentatives, a rather small force numerically, 
but with a long list of candidates to fill the 
places of those who fall into the hands of the 
enemy. It is not every member of the 
Social-Revolutionist party who is ready to 
join the Fighting League, but the number of 
those who are ready and who beg for a 
chance to attack a man like de Plehve is 
really very large. 

The revival of organized terrorism, after 
an interval of fourteen years, dates from 
the spring of 1901, and grew out of the 
drastic measures which the government used 
in dealing with college demonstrations. The 
last attempt at bloodshed by members of 
the celebrated Narodnaya Volia (Will of the 
People) took place in 1887, on the anniversary 
of the death of Alexander II., when several 
Nihilists, with bombs under their coats, 
were arrested on the steps of a cathedral 
which the reigning Czar, Alexander IIL., 
was about to enter. When the would-be 
regicides were brought to the nearest police 
station, one of them threw a bomb on the 
floor, apparently expecting to blow up the 
building, but the missile did not go off. 
The other bombs turned out to be equally 
harmless, the construction of these ex- 
. plosives being symbolic of the revolutionary 
organization by which they had been pro- 
duced. Moreover, the plot had been known 
to the police from the start. Stepniak 
likens the short-lived career of the Will of 
the People to the explosion of a bomb. 
Nothing remained of it but fragments of its 
old shell. But, if the Will of the People was 
dead, the revolutionary movement had not 
been buried along with it. A new form of 


agitation was making rapid headway among 
the working classes, as well as among the 
educated part of the population. 
Russian version of the 


It was a 
Social-Democratic 
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parties of western Europe, the factory 
proletariat being the embodiment of all its 
hopes and aspirations, just as the peasantry 
had been the personification of the ideals and 
dreams of the peaceful propagandists of the 
seventies. 

The government adhered to its old policy 
of repression. Peaceful missionaries and or- 
ganizers of secret trade-unions were treated 
with medieval brutality. But the Social- 
Democrats went on with their work of edu- 
cation and organization, and their party 
throve. Their teachings gained a foothold 
in many a factory town, while the universities 
were as full of this form of Nihilism—a term, 
by the way, which in Russia has long since 
been out of use—as they had been once full 
of that spirit which pinned its faith to the 
village commune as an instrument to work 
out the country’s political and economic 
salvation. The peaceful, unresisting ‘‘peas- 
antists” had been gradually converted, by 
the senseless cruelties of the government, into 
assassins, and now its blind policy of oppres- 
sion and persecution in its campaign against 
the peaceful Social-Democrats was bound 
to lead to similar results. 

The straw that broke the back of the 
peaceful movement, three years ago, was an 
order issued by the Minister of Education, 
backed by the Minister of the Interior, 
sending 187 students of the University of 
St. Vladimar, at Kieff, to the army, for 
taking part in a certain demonstration. 
The demonstration was held as a protest 
against a rule forbidding students to hold 
meetings, and had nothing to do with politics, 
and the unprecedented punitive measure 
called forth indescribable indignation. A 
young man, named Karpovich, then went 
to St. Petersburg from Berlin, where he was 
studying at a local university, obtained an 
interview with Bogolyepoff, the Minister 
of Education, and shot him dead at his 
office. Karpovich had no accomplices. As 
was proven conclusively at his trial, not a 
soul had had any idea of the object of his 
visit to the Russian capital until his purpose 
had been achieved; but the shot he had 
fired met with hearty approval all over the 
country, and served as a signal for an organ- 
ized revival of the tactics of the old Will of 
the People. The nation was so aroused by 
the policy of the two ministers that the 
assassin was openly cheered, and demon- 
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strations in his honor were held in different 
parts of the Empire—demonstrations which 
resulted in new conflicts between the revolu- 
tionists and the police, new wholesale arrests, 
new persecutions. 

It was then that the Fighting League was 
formed. The Social-Revolutionist party, of 
which it is a section, was a new organization, 
a rival to the peaceful Social-Democrats.. It 
declared itself ‘‘successor to the Will of the 
People,” and, thanks to Karpovich’s pistol- 
shot, it at once jumped into popularity, 
particularly among college students. ‘‘It 
is useless to confine oneself to peaceful 
agitation in a land where peaceful agitation 
is punished by exile or slow death in an 
isolated prison cell,’ they argued. ‘‘We 
must show the government that it cannot go 
on riding rough-shod over the faintest attempt 
at free speech with impunity. Until we 
have extorted from the authorities the right 
to speak and to think according to one’s 
honest conviction, it will be a criminal 
waste of energy on our part to fill prisons 
without showing the slightest resistance, 
without meting out to the murderous officials 
the punishment which they deserve.” 

The proclamations of the new terrorists 
read almost exactly like the proclamations 
of the Will of the People; and, like the 
members of that organization, the new 
terrorists pledged themselves to abandon 
acts of violence as soon as it became possible 
for a Russian subject at home to express his 
opinions through the press or from the 
platform. For the rest, the new organiza- 
tion professed the same teachings of Marxian 
Socialism as the Social Democrats—with this 
difference, however, that, while the latter 
practically confined their propaganda to 
wage-workers, the most energetic work of 
the Social-Revolutionists was planned among 
the peasantry and in the universities. 

The first two men to be condemned to 
death by the new terrorists were the Minister 
of the Interior, Sipiaguine, and the Curator 
of the Holy Synod—the real power behind 
the throne—Pobiedonosteff. Sipiaguine was 
even more generally hated than Bogolyepoff 
had been. Besides being held responsible 
for the measure for which the Minister of 
Education had been shot, he had incurred 
the bitter enmity of all classes by the inhuman 
methods that he had employed in suppressing 
a street demonstration in St. Petersburg, 
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when, at his order, thousands of peaceful 
men and women were beaten and maimed by 
a horde of Cossacks. ‘‘Let another demon- 
stration take place and the capital will be 
flooded with blood,” he declared. 

The man who was commissioned by the 
Fighting League to carry out the ‘‘death 
sentence’ which it had pronounced on 
Minister Sipiaguine was a handsome young 
college student, of twenty, named Stepan 
Balmasheff. This revolutionist was born in 
exile, of a Nihilist couple who had taken part 
in the movement in the seventies. He came 
into the world on the day when the assassins 
of Alexander II. were executed in St. Peters- 
burg; and his biographer dwells on the 
coincidence as something emblematic of the 
idea that the gaps created by the death of 
revolutionary martyrs are sure to be filled 
by other heroes. He was one of the 187 
students sent to the army. In his last 
letter to his parents, he said, among other 
things: ‘‘I offer my life to the great cause 
of relieving the sufferings of toiling and 
oppressed humanity. This is my 
excuse for my cruelty toward you, my dear 
father and mother, whom I love so fervently 
and respect so profoundly.” 

That he was hunted by the new terrorists 
Sipiaguine had every reason to suspect. 
Accordingly, he took every possible precaution 
to guard against an attack. He surrounded 
himself with spies, and made himself inac- 
cessible to any but people of whose “‘ political 
teliability’’ there could be no doubt. But 
Balmasheff came to him under the guise of 
an atde-de-camp to the Grand Duke Sergius, 
come from Moscow with a special message 
from his Imperial Chief, and, as he played 
his part well, he was admitted at once. 
The scene was the office of the Ministerial 
Council, and the time was just before an 
important cabinet meeting. The handsome 
young college student, officially transformed 
into a private of infantry, but at this minute 
dressed in the dazzling uniform of an adjutant 
to his Imperial Highness, handed the Minister 
of the Interior a large envelope, and, while 
the latter was tearing it open, fired several 
shots at him, exclaiming coolly: 

“This is the way one deals with an enemy 
of the people!” 

In a proclamation which the crowds found 
posted on the public buildings the next 
morning, the Fighting League declared: 
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‘‘In a land where, upon an attempt at a 
peaceful public protest, Ministers threaten 
to flood the capital with blood, and are in a 
position to carry out such a threat; in a land 
where the government makes it its business 
to force the people to silence—it is inevitable 
that some members of the community, at 
least, make the voice of the nation heard 
through another kind of language. 

“The buzz of the bullet—this is the only 
kind of conversation obtainable with our 
Ministers, and will be until they shall learn 
to understand the speech of common human- 
ity, and to lend an ear to the voice of the 
country.” 

DE PLEHVE AND THE REVOLUTIONISTS 

When de Plehve was called to fill the va- 
cancy left by Sipiaguine, the revolutionists 
knew that the reactionary policy of the govern- 
ment, so far from being relaxed, would assume 
harsher forms than ever. The new head of 
the Interior Department was no stranger 
in the struggle between the authorities and 
the revolutionists. He had been prominently 
connected with the work of ferreting out 
Nihilism for many years, having taken an 
active part in the crusade against the Will 
of the People before and after the killing of 
Alexander II., at first as a public prosecutor, 
and then in the capacity of the Director of 
the Police Department of the Empire. 
Indeed, it was because of the iron-handed 
methods that he used during that period that 
he was invited to the post made vacant by 
Balmasheff’s bullet. Nor was the country 
surprised by his conduct, a year later, in 
connection with the Kishineff massacre. 
There was a long series of anti-Jewish riots 
in the South, in 1881 and 1882, when he 
was the head of the Police Department, and 
the behavior of the police in all these out- 
breaks was strikingly similar to the attitude 
of the Kishineff police at the time of the 
slaughter in the Bessarabian town. More- 
over, the circumstances surrounding the 
atrocities of 1882 and those which occurred 
last summer had significant points of identity. 
Then, as now, the country was shaken by a 
portentous spirit of revolt; then, as now, the 
kindling of race prejudice and the embroiling 
of the various elements of the population 
with one another could not help being bene- 
ficial to the security of the throne. 

One of the first things that de Plehve did, 
in his new office, was to revive the use of 
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the knout, an instrument which, even in 
Russia, had long since come to be looked 
upon as a relic of barbarism. It was at his 
behest that several governors ordered work- 
ingmen and peasants to be flogged for such 
offenses as an attempt to parade the streets 
on Labor Day, or to raise a voice of protest 
against certain forms of land robbery. The 
result was attempts against the lives of two of 
his governors, although of these only one was 
made by a member of the Fighting League. 

Another governor, the chief executive 
of the province of Ufa, had an orderly crowd 
of workmen fired upon by the military 
because they had asked for the release of 
their committee from prison, where they had 
been put for representing their fellow- 
workmen in their appeal for higher wages 
and better treatment. This official, whose 
name was Bogdanovich, was killed a few 
months later by another member of the 
Fighting League, the assassin making good 
his escape, so that his identity is still a 
puzzle to the authorities. The government 
charged all these attacks to a highly educated 
Jew, named Gregory Gershuni, a gifted 
scientist and poet, whom de Plehve regarded 
as the head and front of the whole movement. 
Doctor Gershuni was captured soon after 
the killing of Governor Bogdanovich, and 
was made the central figure in the first and 
sensational case of members of the Fighting 
League. Meantime, Kotchura, the member 
of the league who had made an attempt on 
the life of one of the other two governors, 
and who was serving a life-sentence at the 
Fortress of Schlusselborg, had broken down, 
and agreed to turn State’s evidence. He 
was one of the witnesses for the prosecution 
at the trial. Gershuni’s speech in court 
and his behavior throughout the proceedings 
produced a profound impression on_ his 
judges, and called forth the admiration of 
revolutionists ‘and liberals alike. He was 
condemned to death, but his sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment in the same 
terrible fortress, Schlusselborg, in which 
languish the few surviving members of the 
Will of the People. By putting Gershuni 
in an isolated cell, de Plehve thought he had 
locked up for good the activities of the 
entire Fighting League and paralyzed the 
work of the whole Social-Revolutionary 
party. Indeed, the late Minister of the 
Interior had undertaken, shortly after as- 
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suming office, to put an end to the whole 
movement of today in a year and a half’s 
time. But his violent death showed not 
only that, by the arrest of Gershuni, the 
authorities had failed to stay the movement, 
but also that the new terrorists, who had 
so far confined themselves to the pistol, had 
revived the use of that weapon which killed 
Alexander II. on March 13, 1881. 

The terrorists and the party with which 
they are affiliated derive their financial 
support from the various classes of the 
nation, including not infrequently members 
of the highest nobility. The Social Demo- 
crats are still a strong and active organiza- 
tion. So is the Bund, a Social-Democratic 
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society especially devoted to the revolutionary 
education of the Yiddish-speaking prole- 
tarians. So is the Socialist party of Poland 
and a number of similar societies. A _bi- 
weekly newspaper published in Stuttgart, 
Germany, and smuggled into the Empire of 
the Czar, has a large secret circulation, and 
wields great influence among the professional 
classes, army officers, and land-owners. Its 
name is Emancipation, and, unlike the other 
revolutionary organs, which are either pub- 
lished on ‘“‘underground”’ presses in Russia 
or are smuggled in from other countries, 
this journal abstains from socialist propa- 
ganda, conducting its agitation along the 
lines of constitutional reform. 
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WHAT THE LIBRARIANS AND BOOKSELLERS SAY OF THE NATIONAL HUNGER 
FOR READING—NO FALLING OFF IN THE POPULAR DEMAND FOR NOVELS, 


AND AN INCREASED DEMAND FOR MORE SOLID BOOKS — THE CAUSES 
OF AN IMPROVEMENT IN LITERARY TASTE—A_ SUGGESTIVE [NOUIRY 


BY 


CHURCHILL WILLIAMS 


N one of the big department-stores, in 
| half an hour, I saw twenty-two persons 
select books from a table on which 
were shown the newest publications. Four- 
teen of them bought novels; two of them 
chose a well-known and costly biography; 
four, as many different nature-books; one, 
a standard history; and one, a volume on 
household economy. As two of these cus- 
tomers asked for novels and were induced 
by tactful suggestion to substitute books 
of another kind, they are eliminated from 
the count, which then stands: For fiction, 
fourteen; for books other than fiction, six. 
The saleswoman thought this was about 
representative of the daily sales at her store. 
My own guess would have favored fiction 
more strongly. But what I overheard said 
by the bookbuyers spoke for a decided friend- 
liness for books which are not fiction; and 
with the idea of learning how general was 
this disposition, I asked fifteen of the largest 
booksellers in different parts of the country, 
and six of the big libraries, what was indi- 


cated on this score by their experience in 
the past two years. From the replies before 
me I infer: 

First: That the 
shows no diminution. 

Second: That the demand for books other 
than fiction is growing more rapidly than 
may be explained by the normal increase in 
the whole number of readers. 

These deductions are interesting evidence 
in the case of Novel versus its Critics. For 
some time, we have been hearing of an intel- 
lectual degeneracy, resultant from indiscrimi- 
nate novel-reading, and, more lately, of the 
waning of the novel, together with prophecies 
of what was to succeed it in popular favor. 
It seems that there is little to support such 
views. It was only the other day that novel- 
readers were almost a class by themselves; 
today, nearly everybody reads novels. And 
if this condition has been brought about by 
methods which of themselves insure no sta- 
bility for the demand which they have cre- 
ated, it is also true that sales of novels in the 


demand for the novel 
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aggregate continue to grow. At least, so 
booksellers say, and the observations of 
librarians give the statement indorsement. 
It is true that, in the number of titles which 
the writers of fiction yearly have added to 
the lists in the past eight or ten years, there 
has been no material increase—new fiction 
in 1903 constituting, as in 1896, roughly 
one-fourth of all the books issued in that 
year. But these figures are somewhat mis- 
leading. What was thought to be an excel- 
lent sale for a novel in 1896 would be re- 
garded as moderate today, and this in spite 
of the fact that we had no phenomenal 
sales in 1904 such as marked certain seasons 
previous. To what is this to be attributed— 
this widening demand for fiction? No one 
will assert that it is referable solely to the 
increase in population. It must therefore 
be that, by agencies of one kind or another, 
we are making book-readers of people who 
did not read books before, and at a rate which 
makes the character and influences of the 
books which these people read of considerable 
importance. 

Whether the novel is or is not a form of 
literary expression of which a fine regard for 
our intellectual future should make us dis- 
trustful, I leave to others to discuss. But 
that any direct effort to suppress, or even 
to regulate, the reading of novels would be 
effective, is doubtful. The novel has been 
in evidence for some years, and is more than 
ever in evidence today. The list of the ‘‘six 
best-selling books,’’ however misleading in 
the relative positions which it gives to cer- 
tain titles at times, proves that the great 
body of readers buy more novels than books 
of any other kind, or perhaps of all other 
kinds. And those whose livelihood depends 
upon judging such things aright, say that 
the novel will continue to be first in favor 
in the years to come. Of the fifteen book- 
sellers to whom I applied, but two had 
noticed, in the past twenty-four months, any 
decrease in the aggregate sales of fiction. 
One of them thought that ‘‘people were 
beginning to tire of fiction, owing to the quan- 
tity of inferior work which had been offered,” 
and expressed the opinion that ‘‘no more 
serious misfortune could fall upon us than 
the acquirement of the novel-reading habit, 
which, persisted in, weakened the mind and 
made intellectual development impossible.”’ 
A second bookseller believed that whatever 
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decrease in the sales of fiction there had been 
was due to circumstances which would soon 
disappear. A third was doubtful whether there 
had been any appreciable diminution in the 
sales of novels. Twelve booksellers, who had 
noticed a continued large demand for fiction, 
were almost a unit in declaring that the future 
popularity of the novel was assured. One 
of the largest jobbers of books declared that 
the increase in sales of all kinds of fiction in 
the past two years had been unprecedented, 
and had “followed, logically, the enormous 
extension of advertising.” The head of the 
book-department in a department-store had 
observed, recently, ‘‘ a decided increase in the 
requests for standard novels—Bulwer, Dicx- 
ens, and Thackeray—as well as a general in- 
clination to be more critical with novels 
by writers of the day; but no falling off in 
the sales of fiction as a whole.” 

Of the remaining booksellers, one com- 
plained of the unsatisfactory character of 
the novels of the past two years, which was 
responsible for less of an increase in sales than 
there would have been otherwise. One of 
the most capable and experienced of all the 
trade representatives declared: ‘‘The demand 
for fiction is only in its beginning in this 
country. Every one enjoys a good tale, and 
the novel of today must do for us what the 
wandering story-teller did for his audiences 
in ages past. The form of the novel may be 
modified, the choice of subject and its treat- 
ment be influenced by passing fancies or by 
some social or spiritual revolution; the novel’s - 
real purpose —entertainment— will never 
change; and for entertainment we are always 
ready. There are certain first principles to 
which the world will always respond; and 
these are the springs of action in every good 
novel.”” This seems to me to hit the nail 
squarely. 

The world-old appetite for “‘a story ’”’ has 
been stimulated in the seventy-odd million 
people of this country; but comparatively few 
of them have had the opportunity to satisfy 
it. In time, the book-publisher and the book- 
seller will give them this opportunity. When 
two periodicals sell, every month, approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 copies each, and two others, 
weekly, about 600,000 copies each—fiction, 
by the statement of the editors, being an es- 
sential feature of the publications—it would 
appear that all that prevents a sale for novels 
beside which present sales would be small 
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indeed is a present lack of mastery of the 
methods of circulation. 

Nor is this looking so far ahead as to be 
without relation to immediate conditions. 
The novel is surely the greatest of all makers 
of book-readers because its appeal is first 
to the imagination, and its comprehension 
imposes the smallest tax upon the mental 
faculties, so that it reaches the largest num- 
ber. Nor is its reading less tonic than the 
reading of other books, though on this point I 
will confess that the observation of librarians 
—who, perhaps, have the best chance to in- 
form themselves—does not throw much light. 
Of the six to whom I put the question, ‘‘Do 
any considerable number of those who begin 
with the reading of fiction develop an appe- 
tite for reading of other kinds of books?” 
but three gave a positive answer, and one 
of these answered in the negative. None- 
the-less, I entirely agree with the opinion of 
the head of one of the largest and most wisely 
conducted of all the public libraries in this 
country, who said to me: ‘“‘Those who notice 
what books are taken out, especially by 
young persons, will quickly see an abandon- 
ment of the Roe and Holmes class of book. 
I would dare to say that even these are better 
than nothing, but the steady improvement 
in the character of the reading, begun on this 
plane, is a thing which must impress itself 
upon every close watcher of the volumes 
selected by all users of free libraries.’ 

But whether or not agreement be given to 
this statement, it is undeniable that upon 
the character of fiction depends a good deal 
more than its immediate effect on the reader’s 
mind. When from forty to sixty-five per 
cent. of all books taken from the libraries are 
novels, their influence is a thing to be reck- 
oned with. Recent developments should 
make this influence more positively beneficial. 
The reaction against the omnivorous reading 
of fiction, which, until recently, made a com- 
mercial possibility of almost anything bear- 
ing the name novel, must bring about an 
improvement in our fiction. The fraud of 
spurious advertising is being discovered, and 
that you cannot fool all the people all the 
time is again exemplified by a distrust on 
the part of bookbuyers, which makes it 
steadily more difficult to sell a novel from 
an untried hand, or even a novel by a well- 
known author, if his preceding book has not 
been liked—be the allurements of the pub- 
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lisher’s announcements never so enticing 
and generous. Readers insist on an enter- 
taining story, though they accept faulty 
workmanship because most of them know 
no better. So the career of more than one 
novel, heralded as a “‘big seller,’’ is cut 
ignominiously short, and so also some 
meritorious work, which was modestly an- 
nounced, has been helped to popular recog- 
nition. But the most pronounced effect of 
this awakening on the part of readers has 
been the exercise, by those responsible for 
the writing and printing of books, of greater 
conscience in the performance of their duties. 
The preservation of artistic values, so far as 
they relate to the novel for the ten-thousand- 
and-one, is not, nor is likely to be, the deter- 
mining factor in the choice of what shall be 
published; but there is evident a tendency 
to give these values larger consideration— 
larger consideration, perhaps, than they have 
had at any time since an almost accidental, 
but extraordinary, success with a novel, some 
years back, opened the eyes of publishers 
to the vast commercial opportunity before 
them. And, for this much, we should be 
thankful. 

Whether the experience which we have had 
with novels, in the time since then, is to be 
paralleled in the next few years with books 
other than fiction is a question, though the 
nature of these other books would appear to 
impose certain limitations upon any tend- 
ency to such extravagance. But if, as book- 
sellers believe, the demand for books other 
than fiction is growing more rapidly than 
is explained by a normal increase in the whole 
number of readers, the temptation will be 
strong to take every advantage, legitimate 
and otherwise, of the chance to achieve big 
circulations. And, in such event, we are 
likely to have a great serving-up of books on 
history, biography, economics, sociology, and 
nature, all seasoned and garnished for the 
delectation of literary palates, which, being 
slow to distinguish between the imitation 
and the real, will rebel only when gorging 
enforces a diet. There are signs of some- 
thing like this ahead in the eagerness with 
which all manner and kinds of books have 
recently been tumbled upon the market in 
response to the aroused interest in the lit- 
erature of nature; and, while the protests 
against the outpouring which have come 
from a few devoted students of nature seem 
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a little strained, the protests are not without 
reason. The very fact that an increased call 
for ‘‘serious’”’ books is indicative of a more 
healthy mental digestion, and of a more profit- 
able use of our robust literary capacities, 
should make us jealous of our administra- 
tion. The abuse of an opportunity to educate 
people by widely circulating books which 
play with the great truths and with the facts 
of history would be even a greater misfor- 
tune than to give no encouragement to read- 
ing in this field. On the other hand, it 
should not be forgotten that, in every depart- 
ment of knowledge, there must be a primer 
as well as an advanced text-book, if it may 
be called that; and the volumes of history, 
biography and the like, which are to be put 
into the hands of thousands of beginners, will 
accomplish little if they fail to bring their 
subjects within the grasp of the reader, and 
fall equally short of their aim if they do not 
present what they have to tell in a form to 
engage attention. 

It is only just to say that some book- 
sellers allot to the work of the educator and 
of the librarian a generous share of what- 
ever credit is due to any individual agency 
for what has been done to make popular 
books other than fiction. One dealer says, 
‘““The improvement of taste in popular read- 
ing, as shown by the titles called for in my 
store, is largely the result of improved educa- 
tional methods in private and public schools.” 
Another, ‘“‘It seems to me that widening edu- 
cational influences, together with what the 
Magazines are doing to popularize subjects of 
serious interest, are responsible.’”’ A third 
thinks that the libraries have done more than 
any other single agency ‘“‘to open people’s 
eyes to the chance to broaden their educa- 
tion without going to advanced schools or 
colleges.”” Still another says, ‘‘The literary 
and scientific clubs and societies, with their 
lectures and discussions on topics of the day, 
start people, most often, to asking for serious 
books, and it is the fresher and less formal 
style of writing in which many of these books 
are written which makes it easy to keep on 
reading them.’”’ A fifth bookseller thinks 
that the wide circulation of newspapers, 
which now print much that the magazines 
formerly printed exclusively, has something 
to do with it. A sixth man contents himself 
with the explanation, ‘‘growing intelligence, 
due to the spread of education and more ac- 
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tive interest in public affairs.’’ The majority 
of booksellers answer, in effect, ‘‘because 
books other than fiction are made, both 
inside and out, more attractive to the great 
body of readers than they used to be.”’ 

Nature books have received the largest 
share of this increased popular demand. At 
some libraries, the percentage of calls for 
such books runs as high as eight per cent. of 
calls for all kinds of books, though at most 
of them it is considerably lower. Of fifteen 
booksellers, nine unhesitatingly say that 
they have more requests for books upon the 
various phases of outdoor life and study than 
for anything else, fiction, of course, excepted. 
Three dealers have noticed a special demand 
for biography, and one of them pertinently 
remarks that “‘when a single store can sell, 
at retail, in a few weeks, 100 copies of Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, at $10 a copy, it looks as 
if the general reader was a little bit more 
interested in the higher class of literature 
than he formerly was.’’ Poetry, which | 
thought had gained a few readers, is, by 
unanimous report, declared to be practically 
unsalable, except such verse as comes from 
the hands of three or four well-known writers, 
one dealer emphasizing this statement with 
the observation that “If there is. anything 
deader than poetry, it has never been on my 
shelves in thirty years of dusting a good many 
corpses”; another remarking, ‘‘ People have 
not the time to read poetry, unless it goes 
straight to the mark, like a bullet, and very 
little of it does that.” 

One interesting point—especially inter- 
esting in view of the frequent assertion that 
women constitute a large proportion of the 
readers of fiction—is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, left unanswered by booksellers and libra- 
rians. Men, women, and children, in about 
equal numbers, it would seem, call for the 
books which are not fiction; or, at least, 
where, in one case, the greatest interest in 
such books is manifested by women, in an- 
other it is by men, and in a third, a decided 
growth of interest in this direction has 
been noticed among young people. The 
significant statement is made by one libra- 
rian that, so far as his experience goes, 
it is evident that ‘‘the middle-class of work- 
ingmen are posting themselves upon their 
lines of work, by reading much more than 
they ever did before, and are showing a larger 
appreciation of the standard authors,” 
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A RAILROAD ADOPTING ELECTRICITY 
HE superseding of steam-power by 
electricity for land transportation has 
reached the point of practicability, for 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
Railroad has begun the electrification of its 
entire suburban service out of New York. 
This, together with the installation of electric 
locomotives for hauling through trains into 
the city from a point thirty-five miles outside, 
marks the most important epoch, so far, in 
the use of electric operative power. 

Instead of waiting half an hour for trains, 
suburbanites will be able to board an electric 
train every ten minutes, and instead of being 
accommodated with but very few stops, they 
may get off or on the cars at almost any sta- 
tion. Instead of choking with smoke and cin- 
ders in the Park Avenue trains, they will be 
able to sit with windows open, with no fear 
of discomfort. The electric locomotives will 
afford equal freedom from discomfort for pas- 
sengers on through trains. Thirty-five miles 
from the city, the panting steam, dirt-pro- 
ducing locomotive will be replaced by a clean 
electric locomotive, and the train will whirl 
into the city at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 

At Port Morris and at Yonkers, the central 
power-stations are being built to operate the 
suburban service. Turbine generators, 7,500 
horse-power each, will be installed. The use 
of turbines, instead of reciprocating engines, 
is based on the opinion of the commission 
of engineers in charge that they cost less, 
require less space, and generate more power. 
The central power-stations will be connected, 
so that one may do the work of the other in 
case of accident. 

The distribution of power will be made by 
a third rail, which will be provided with a 
protecting shield against accident from con- 
tact and from sleet. In the crowded railway- 
yards, the third rail will be placed overhead. 
There will be eight sub-charging stations. 

New fire-proof cars will replace the coaches 
now in service. Each car will be equipped 
with motors, and will be able to run inde- 
pendently of other cars; yet, coupled, they 





will all be operated from the first car. In 
essence and operation they will be like the 
elevated or subway trains. 

The electrification of the suburban service 
makes it necessary to construct a new termi- 
nal in New York City, and work on this is 
under way. It will be underground, imme- 
diately behind the Grand Central Station. 
Here trains will whizz back and forth without 
the aid of panting and smoking steam-engines. 
The depressed station will reclaim all the 
yard-space from Forty-fifth to Fifty-sixth 
streets now covered by tracks, and will per- 
mit the streets, now cut off, to be continued. 
This underground terminal will be connected 
with the rapid-transit subway, and thus will 
add to the links of underground railway com- 
munication in New York. 

But, fully as interesting as the electrifica- 
tion of the suburban service, is the installa- 
tion of electric locomotives. At the Schenec- 
tady Electric Works, the first of these engines 
are being built. The total weight of each 
engine will be eighty-five tons. The heaviest 
Atlantic-type steam-locomotive in service on 
the New York Central weighs, with tender, 
1sotons. Thus, for every pound of effective 
draw-bar pull, the steam-locomotive weighs 
12.2 pounds while the electric locomotive 
weighs only 5.2 pounds. This gives the 
motor twenty-five per cent. more weight 
available for traction than the steam-driven 
engine. There is less dead-weight on the 
wheels, too. The electric locomotives will 
be cast-steel, thirty-two feet long, with drive- 
wheels forty-four inches in diameter. The 
driving-power of the locomotive will be 
furnished by four 600-volt motors, each 550 
horse-power. This will make the average 
horse-power 2,200. The average horse-power 
of the steam-locomotive is 1,500. This large 
horse-power is necessary for the reason that 
these electric locomotives will be required 
to haul express trains nearly a quarter of a 
mile in length and weighing 800 tons. It 
is impossible to equip with motors through 
passenger-cars, coming from half a dozen dif- 
ferent roads in the West or South. Thus, 
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all the hauling-power must rest with the 
electric locomotives. These locomotives will 
have a maximum speed of seventy-five miles 
an hour. Thirty have been ordered, with 
the understanding that the number will be 
increased to fifty. 

Electric switching-apparatus will be in- 
stalled thirty miles from New York, so that 
the substitution of electric for steam loco- 
motives may be expeditiously made. 

The New York Central Railroad is building 
six miles of experimental track between 
Schenectady and Hoffman’s, upon which all 
electrical road-equipment will be tested. 
This track will be a model of the construc- 
tion intended for the New York district. 

The significance of the elaborate intro- 
duction of electricity is simply this: Wher- 
ever it is possible, a great railroad system is 
replacing steam-power with electricity. And 
what is happening with the New York Cen- 
tral is about to happen with other roads. 


HOW A STOREKEEPER BECAME A BANKER 


N one of the towns in Alaska that com- 
mand the entrance to the gold-fields 
is a prosperous merchant and banker whose 
success. was founded on an interesting com- 
bination of circumstances and enterprise. 
Before the rush for gold, he had been sent by 
a firm of San Francisco merchants to open 
a little branch store in a town not far from 
Skagway and not far from Juneau—it is not 
permitted to give its name here. 

By the first year of the Klondike fever he 
had built up a snug business for his employers. 
They sent up stock—everything from pins 
to pork—in one of their own steamers, and 
took back the profits in the captain’s safe. 

When the army of prospectors began to 
pour in on their way to the gold lands, the 
business became still more thriving. Trade 
multiplied, and prices went up. ‘All this 
prosperity, of course, filled the pockets of 
the owners down in San Francisco, and not 
those of their agent, who worked on salary. 
His chance came later, and was almost forced 
upon him. 

After a time, men began to come down 
with gold. Some of them were satisfied and 
went home. Others returned to the Klon- 
dike. Some were going to the States for a 
little rest and celebration. The problem of 
what to do with so much raw gold was per- 
plexing to men who had never in their lives 
had occasion to step into acity bank. There 
were no banks in this new country, and many 
men found their riches a yellow elephant on 
their hands. Shipments to the States were 
possible and safe only by certain steamers. 
If a man were bound for San Francisco only 
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for a spree, he did not want to take all his 
gold with him, but needed to leave some be- 
hind for the return, and against bad luck on 
the next prospecting trip. 

At first, the saloon-keepers were the ama- 
teur bankers. They were popular, usually 
trustworthy, and, of all people in the town, 
most sure to continue in business. Next, 
the agent of the general store was asked to 
fill his safe, and after a while it occurred to 
some of the home-bound men to ask him for 
orders on the central store in Frisco. In 
this way he was soon led into a banking busi- 
ness without at first realizing it himself. 

But the banking business got too large. 
The firm could not be burdened with too 
much of this gratuitous labor. The agent 
went home with the steamer on its next 
trip, visited some friends in Frisco, got to- 
gether $50,000, and, returning to Alaska, 
opened a bank. The discount was of course 
at high rates, but was not burdensome to a 
miner who came down with a chest of gold- 
dust and some in his pockets to burn. That 
“banker malgré lui” got rich as fast as if 
he had struck one of the best mines in the 
Yukon. He secured regular correspondents 
among the bankers of the large cities in the 
United States and Canada, took safe and 
scientific means of shipping gold to San Fran- 
cisco and Seattle, built deposit vaults—in 
short, founded a modern bank on the edge 
of the gold-fields. 

Not content with getting rich one way, 
he established general-supply stores in sev- 
eral towns, and thus made other channels 
through which part of the continuous stream 
of riches from the Yukon could be deflected 
into his pockets at its very source. 


THE EFFECT OF CLIMATE ON THE WAR 


S the Russian-Japanese War continues, 
the effects of topographical and 
climatic conditions become more and more 
apparent. If the war proves to be of long 
duration, they may become of very great 
moment. For, if the Japanese keep pushing 
the Russians back along the railway, their 
operations will have to be carried on in a 
broken country, in which the climatic condi- 
tions are far different from what they are in 
Korea. 

With the climate of Manchuria and Siberia 
the Russians are, of course, familiar. The 
Trans-Siberian Railroad parallels the old 
trade-route from East to West which has 
been traversed for nearly two centuries, and 
the Russians have kept records of temperature 
and weather in the regions along the route 
for 150 years. 

Until the establishment of the new German 
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ABSOLUTE MINIMUM TEMPERATURES BELOW ZERO 
IN EASTERN ASIA 
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observatory at Potsdam, the Russian mete- 
orological observatory at Pavlovsk was 
the finest and best equipped in the world. 
Indeed, the Russian Government have made 
a systematic meteorological survey of the 
whole Russian Empire, with a thoroughness 
that is the admiration of the world’s mete- 
orologists. It is a question, of course, how 
well acquainted the Japanese are with the 
conditions in northern Manchuria, and how 
well prepared they are to meet them. 

In January, the average temperature at 
Port Arthur is about twenty-five degrees 
above zero. But, with an advance north- 
ward, there is a very marked decrease of 
average temperature—amounting to four 
degrees for every degree of latitude. Where 
the railroad crosses the Amur, the average 
temperature for January is eighteen degrees 
below zero. It would be a bold nation that 
would send an army into such Arctic regions, 
especially since temperatures may fall as 
low as fifty-eight degrees below. zero. 

The average daily temperatures remain 
below freezing for about 180 days, or half 
the year, throughout the line of the Trans- 
Siberian railroad; in the central Amur region 
the number of freezing days reaches 190. 

Summer temperatures in the war zone run 
as high as 104 degrees at midday, though 
the nights are cool. The maximum of rain- 
fall comes in the summer—in Manchuria, in 
August and September. Heat and rain inter- 
fere with the progress of an army nearly as 
much as cold. Throughout the year, then, 
the climate fights on the Russian side, for it 
1s the Japanese who must do the pressing 
onward. 
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SWIMMING THE BEST EXERCISE 
SERIES of experiments, conducted by 
Dr. Philip B. Hawk, demonstrator 
of physiological chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, has proved that swim- 
ming is the most beneficial exercise. He 
visited the dressing-rooms at the athletic 
field, and immediately before each athlete 
left for his exercise drew blood from him by 
means of the regularly prepared sterile needle. 
Then, when the athlete returned to the dress- 
ing-room, after running, jumping, pole-vault- 
ing, or engaging in water-polo, the needle 
would again be brought into play, and a sec- 
ond sample of blood drawn. Analysis of 
the blood, to discover how far each exercise 
increased the number of red corpuscles, 
showed that water-polo and other forms of 
swimming resulted in the largest increase. 
The swimming exercises were thus shown to 
be the most beneficial, for the greater the 
number of red corpuscles the richer is the 
blood. Swimming resulted in an average 
increase of twenty-one per cent. as against 
seventeen per cent. for the next best exercise 
—-short-distance running. 
After one of these examinations, during 


the athletic season, while the men were in the 


pink of condition and exerting themselves 
to the utmost, Dr. Hawk found the following 
results, in round numbers, from the count 
of the blood corpuscles: Percentage of gain 
after the 1oo-yard dash, 25; 120-yard hur- 
dles, 21.5; half-mile run, 18; mile run, 14; 
two-mile run, 9; broad jump, six jumps, 15; 
three-minute water-polo game, 27. 

The blood of the average college-athlete 
contains 5,600,000 red corpuscles per cubic 
millimetre, while that of the average man 
contains but from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000. 
Exercise increases the number of these cor- 
puscles by bringing into circulation a great 
number of cells that ordinarily lie inactive. 
In addition to showing that swimming is the 
best means of awakening these corpuscles, 
Dr. Hawk’s experiments indicated that, in 
all forms of exercise, the briefer efforts pro- 
duce better results than the longer efforts. 
Running roo yards caused an increase of 
twenty-five per cent. in the number of red 
corpuscles, while a two-mile run resulted in 
an increase of but nine per cent. Short 
dashes on a bicycle produced an increase of 
sixteen per cent.; longer bicycle rides of but 
ten per cent. 


MILL KITCHENS WHERE FLOUR IS TESTED 


N the heart of Minneapolis, not far from 
the business section, are the famous 
flour-mills whose reputation is world-wide. 
From hundreds of elevators throughout the 
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Red River Valley of the North and the sur- 
rounding districts wheat is shipped to these 
huge mills, and from them flour is sent to all 
parts of the earth. The processes through 
which the wheat goes in the mills have be- 
come highly scientific. 

After the wheat has been automatically 
unloaded from the cars, it is passed through 
separators to remove the wild buckwheat, 
straw, and foreign seeds. Then follow a 
scouring and tempering, that the cuticle of 
the grain may be toughened, so that the 
bran can be kept in large flakes during the 
breaking process. Then it goes to the labora- 
tory for testing. If it passes the tests, it 
is ground by the latest and most approved 
devices. Six sets of breakers are used before 
the material is put through purifiers, while 
dust and dirt collectors are ever busy catch- 
ing any impure matter. In all, there are 
more than 150 separations made in handling 
the wheat until the flour is made. 

Much of the success of these mills depends 
on the complete testing system. Not only 
are products from the mills themselves 
tested, but various qualities of wheat from 
different sections of the country are exam- 
ined to determine the effect of drouth and 
frost. During the making of flour, samples 
are sent every hour to the testing department, 
where they are put into glass bottles. _ If, by 


chance, a purchaser, later, should find any- 
thing wrong with a barrel of flour, the chem- 
ist, by obtaining the number on the package, 
could at once compare the flour returned to 
him with that in a bottle of the identical 
run of flour; for all samples are kept at least 


ayear. The comparison would show whether 
the spoiled flour really left the mills in good 
condition. 

If a car-lot does not promise to make flour 
of good color and nutritive value, two or 
three kinds are blended. Experiments have 
been conducted for years to find the right 
mixtures, and tests of samples are constantly 
made to secure data for mixing. One of 
the processes is to pass all samples of wheat 
through a tiny mill, complete in every par- 
ticular. 

In the gluten test, each sample of wheat 
is mixed with water into a tiny ball, which 
is kept under water until all the starch is 
absorbed. The weight of the gluten then 
remaining determines the exact amount in 
the wheat. There is a queer process, called 
the doughing test, where flour and water are 
mixed into pats, which are placed on glass. 
By frequent turning, and noting the changes 
in the color, an expert determines the quality 
of each pat. Twice a day the flour in the 
process of making is analyzed. 
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The most interesting tests, however, are 
in the kitchen, where samples of each miliing 
of flour are made into loaves of bread and 
baked. Much of the poor bread in private 
homes is due to the cook’s guessing at the 
proportions of the ingredients; here the 
flour is accurately weighed, and made into 
bread, under perfect chemical conditions. 
Finally, it is baked in electric ovens, where 
the heat can be measured by a thermometer, 
and where the bread is constantly in view 
through glass doors. Each loaf is mixed 
separately, that no two kinds of flour may 
be used together. When finished, the loaves 
vary slightly because a different flour has 
been used for each loaf. 

Early in the afternoon, the baked loaves 
are measured and cut in two for examination. 
The head millers turn the loaves this way 
and that, punch them to see if the air-cells 
are large or small, and examine them thor- 
oughly. Then the loaves are arranged ac- 
cording to merit, and each is numbered and 
credited to the mill which produced it. 

Flour - milling, like the other industrial 
processes of the age, has become an accurate 
science. 


THE LARGEST STEAMSHIP 


HE new steamship Baltic is the largest 
vessel that has ever been built. She 
is twenty feet longer than any other vessel 
now afloat, and her tonnage is 4,000 tons 
greater than the next biggest ship. She is 
larger than the Philadelphia, the Etruria and 
the Germanic put together. She has eight 
decks, the highest of which is sixty-eight feet 
above the water-line, and accommodations 
for more than 3,000 passengers and nearly 
400 crew. Her cargo capacity is enormous, 
as she can carry more than 850,000 bushels 
of wheat, or the average crop of 425 farms 
of 160 acres each. Her capacity is larger 
than that of 1,500 freight-cars. She can 
carry 28,000 tons of freight, and, when she is 
loaded to her Plimsoll mark, displaces 40,740 
tons of water. But this great capacity can- 
not be used, as, when fully loaded, she draws 
so much water that she cannot sail over the 
bar of New York harbor, and it is estimated 
that it will be about seven years before the 
government will have dredged the Gedney 
Channel so that she can be freighted to her full 
capacity. Electricity is used wherever pos- 
sible, from automatic egg-boilers and forty 
gallon coffee-urns, to the signaling appaia- 
tus. On her first round-trip, her passengers 
and crew consumed 36,000 pounds of fresh 
beef, 1,200 dozens of eggs, forty tons of 
bread, and other things in similar propor- 
tion. 
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